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Verse embalms virtue, and the tombs and thrones of rhyme 
Preserve frail transitory fame as much 


As spice doth body from air’s corrupt touch. 


Ir has been at all times a matter of 
the most curious investigation, and well 
worthy of remark, the power that the all 
pervading spirit of poetry has over the 
mind of man. In youth, ere the reason 
has been yet matured, it presents its gor- 
geous imagery to delight and lead captive 
the mind; it invests every object with 
its own rainbow hue—the simplest flower, 
the proudest forest tree is seen with in- 
creased effect; the glow of passion is 
heightened, and in perspective, as it were, 
we see every object clothed with lustre 
and brillianey, until the sober light of 
reason comes and dispels the deceptive 
sunlight, and presents objects in their 
real colouring. It was always accounted 
the attendant of Arcadian happiness, and 
the shepherds were never at the summit 
of their earthly bliss unless when ‘ playing 
on pipes of corn and versing love:’ the 
youth told his fond tale in tuneful num- 
bers, and the sounds vibrated more re- 
sponsive on the heart of her for whose 
delight they were intended. The woods 
and groves, mountains and plains, towers, 
palaces, and huts, have all re-echoed 
with the ‘ words of love,’ or the deeds 
of blood and battle; even ‘ virtue was 
taught in verse.” It is not under the 
silken canopy, or on the gilded couch 
that the Muse delights to breathe forth 
her inspirations. No; the lonely dell, the 
silent grove, the green and flowery lap 
of Nature, has dearer charms for her: it 
is under the expansive firmament, in- 
fluenced by the fitful storm, or hallowed 
by a holy calm, decked in the splendour 
of the sun’s genial joy-dispensing ray, or 
with all the varied lustre of the ‘spangled 
heavens,’ she wishes to be wooed. 

The ploughman enjoys the ‘heavenly 
gift of poesy’ purely as the peer, and it 
more often falls to the lot of the former, 
who is used to commune with ‘ Nature in 
her solitude,’ and whose mind, free as the 
mountain breeze, is not fettered by the 
ri influence of luxurious enjoy- 
ment. Where is the heart entirely freed 
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from its soothing inspiriting influence ? 
The words of comfort religion breathes— 
‘like oil upon the troubled waters’— 
the martial war-cry, urgent for liberty or 
death ; the joy of melancholy, the heaven 
of love, are all wedded to immortal verse. 

It is not then to be wondered that 
sO many ‘tempt the giddy steep,” anxious 
to earn lasting laurels for themselves. 
Many, it is true, are incited to court the 
Muse merely for pleasure, to find vent 
in words for their different passions, as 
they may be acted upon by them, Of 
the latter class was the subject of this 
brief notice; and as he was known 
merely to the immediate circle of his 
friends, amongst whom alone his works 
were circulated, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to the readers of the ‘Dublin and 
London Magazine,’ to snatch a few 
traces of the life and character of this 
amiable, but almost unknown young man, 
from the gloom of oblivion. Charles 
©’Flaherty was son to a pawnbroker in 
Ross Lane, in this city, and his father 
having died when he was a boy, his 
friends apprenticed him toa bookseller in 
Parliament Street, and here his enquiring 
mind was first supplied with the food 
most proper for it; he having received 
but a mere mercantile education. In 
this situation every leisure moment he 
could seize on from his master’s business 
was gladly appropriated to the culture of 
his mind, and by industrious reading he 
soon acquired an excellent knowledge of 
history, ancient and modern ; but above 
all other pursuits, the Muse won his 
every exertion. 

His earliest productions were first sub- 
mitted, under a signature, to the late 
worthy and reputed editor of the ‘ Dublin 
Morning Post,’ Richard Lonergan, Esq. 
who never let an opportunity pass, when 
he could foster native talent; and their 
appearance in the columns of a news- 
paper, encouraged him, as it does every 
young author who sees the offspring of 
his imagination thus placed before the 
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public eye, to proceed; and after some 
time he received an engagement from 
Mr. Lonergan to assist in the editorial 
and other departments of his paper, where 
he continued for several years. The 
first work he ever published was in 
1821,* ‘Trifles in Poetry, including Her- 
mit’s Minstrelsy,’ being a collection of 
‘trifles,’ few of which everappeared before 
the public; but this he considered to be 
a less fleeting shape for them to appear 
before his friends; for I believe the cir- 


culation of them was chiefly confined to 
afew. At an early part of his life he be- 
came attached to ‘aform of life and 


light,’ and our young poet had his ‘ Mary.’ 


It is remarked, with much truth, that it 
is love which first enkindles in the youth- 
ful mind the first of poesy; and by the 
brightness or gloom of that first pas- 
sion, the tenour of our future lives is 
tainted by misery and melancholy, or 
rendered joyous by the happiness of mu- 
tual affection. Of it he says— 


Oh! happy blissful state of youthful love, 
When the waked soul first trembles o’er a sigh ; 
When the fond heart would fain each throb reprove, 
When virgin love first lights a virgin’s eye. 


But that state of happiness was not leng 
to remain unclouded; and, to quote his 
own words, he was taught ‘to feel a fel- 
lowship with woe;’ and ever after his 
Love Sonnets breathe that air of disap- 
pointment and ruined hopes that nothing 
could ever efface from his mind. In 
1824 he appeared before the public in a 
poem of one hundred and sixty stanzas, 
entitled ‘ Retrospection, or a Lover’s 
Lapses and a Poet’s Love, being an at- 
tempt to illustrate the Master Passion, 
by Rory O'Reilly.’ This is an irregular 
production, evidently written at different 
times, as different circumstances occurred 


to him; for he says in the Preface, ‘ the 
compositors were engaged at the early 
stanzas ere his pen had ceased its la- 
bours.’ There is evidently a want of 
carefulness in the versification; but with 
all its faults, there is evidence of much 
fine poetic feeling, which study and care 
would have amended. {[t is written in 
the Spenserian stanza, after the manner 
of Don Juan. From it may be gleaned a 
fair outline of his life and feelings, with 
regard to human nature. A few extracts 
here and there may prove interesting. 
He states his intention to recite 


Some follies of a life not all too bright, 

Yet having that which mem’ry holds a treasure, 
The recollection of some sunny rays 

Which shone upon the morning of my days. 


Of the maid who first made impress of ‘ the passion’ on his mind, he says, 





She who stole 


The first leaf of youth’s heart’s-ease to distil-- 
And slie could do so—from tliat single leaf 
Life’s essence for a draught of joy ;—or grief. 


He describes her personal attractions in the following pleasing manner : 


Her hair was dark, her eyes were bright and blue, 
Her neck and bosom beautifully fair ; 
Her eyebrows finely arched, and often through 
The dark long lashes of her eyes, you there 
Might fancy you saw love peep out at you. 
* * * * 


Her form was symmetry, but (this between us) 


She’d no more heart than has a sculptur’d Venus. 


This being, whom he loved ‘ with a 
fervour pure as ’twas devout,’ insensible 
to the feelings of sincere affection, un- 
Jess mixed with coquetry, after for a time 


encouraging his warmest addresses, ‘ let 
him down the wind to prey at fortune,’ 
and thus overshadowed the bright sunny 
prospects he had held forth to himself 





—— ae ” — 


* We believe our contributor is mistaken. 


We have seen a volume of Mr. O’Flaherty’s 


poems, dedicated to Thomas Moore, Esq. published, if we recollect rightly, so early as 1816 
Mr. O'Flaherty contributed several poetical pieces to this Mesulenatie.” J 
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from a union with the object of his dear- lected from the following apostrophe to 
est adoration. His feelings may be col- Hope :— 


There is a fair young tree, which in gross clay 
(Man’s breast being nothing more) takes early root, 


It blossoms in the spring of life, and they 
Who’ ve watch’d its growth, have marked some branches shoot 
In that bright genial season; but decay 
Succeeds, and oh! so rarely it bears fruit, 
That many think, myself among the rest, 
It yields not in that soil—the human breast. 


Yet blossoms still come forth, to woo man’s care, 
Giving rich promise of an after-feast, 
All bright, but unsubstantial.—It doth bear 
The name of Hope; but never shail man taste 
Its fruit. No; in life’s autumn no desert 


Through the entire of the poem there 
is to be found much original thought and 
epigrammatic wit, and passing over its 
minor defects, there is much to be com- 
mended; and symptoms of a degree of 
taste, wanting practice, combined with a 
little polish alone, to earn for the young 
author laurels of a bright unfading ver- 
dure. From the social nature of his dis- 
position he was hurried away in the giddy 
round of pleasure; wherever the enjoy- 
ments of the festive board were sought, he 
was sure to be there found ‘king among 
them a’;’ and amongst his early produc- 
tions, under the title of ‘ Hermit’s Min- 
strelsy,’ are to be found some of his 
wittiest and liveliest effusions. He was 
the poet laureate of the ‘ Hermits ;’* and 
his chansons a botre are lasting specimens 
of gaiety and good humour, acceptable in 


From this young tree before his heart is placed — 
* * * 


any society, although but partially known. 
Every meeting of theirs was celebrated 
by his ready pen, and he was endeared 
to the members by far more lasting ties 
than the charms of conviviality—unalter- 
able friendship and inoffensive playful 
manners—and he will long be remem- 
bered by those who love broad Irish 
humour, as the author of ‘ Judy Rooney,’ 
‘Biddy Maguire of Ballinaclash,’ and 
‘Dermot Mac Figg,’ with several of the 
same class. His lyrical productions 
breathe all the tender pathos of pure 
poetry; several of them have been at 
times set to music by different com- 
osers. 

The following will be considered a 
sweet specimen of the simple pastoral 
aes it is written in the Scottish dia- 
ect. 


Oh fly, my Jessie, fly wi’ me, 
An’ thus thro’ life we’]l wander ; 
A heart is a’ love offers thee, 
The world contains nae fonder. 
Nae gowden store, nae flocks have I, 
Nae lands to win your mither, 
Then fly wi’ me, my Jessie fly 
Across the mountain heather. 
* 


e 
e 


Yon evening star shall be our guide, 
The path lies straight before us ; 

Come, Jessie, come, the world is wide, 
See Hesper hovers o’er us. 

[’}l fold my plaid around thy form, 

; An’ sweet we’ll rest together, 

Nor feel the wind, nor fear the storm 

Upon the mountain heather, 








* The Hermits’ was a social club, held at one time in the city, of which he was a member . 
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He had one or two operas in manu- 
script, as also an eastern tale, ‘ Nourenki,’ 
extracts from which only have as yet 
been published, and these speak very 
favourably of those productions, if they 
ever chance to be ushered forth into this 
‘ critic world.’ 

In the year 1226 he left the ‘ Morning 
Post,’ to edite a new paper which was 
about starting in the town of Wexford, 
on liberal principles, to try and put 
down a bad feeling which had long been 
engendered in that county, and none 
could be better selected for the task. He 
brought with him an ample share of that 
‘spirit, independence,’ ‘lord of the lion 
heart and eagle eye,’ joined with an ar- 
dent love for country, and a detestation 
of bigotry andintolerance. In this limited 
sphere he remained until he closed his 
final career, last month, in the thirty- 
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fifth year of his age. The exertions of 
the journal with which he was con- 
nected, the ‘Wexford Evening Post,’ 
were crowned with success; its columns 
were ever open for the discussion of 
truth, and the defeat of hypocrisy, under 
the guise of religion. he ‘New Re- 
formation’ lost its ‘sting’ in that country, 
and its abettors slunk, cowering, from 
the contest, leaving the field in the un- 
disputed enjoyment of the victors, who 
had truth as their only ‘sword and 
buckler.’ 

He now sleeps in peace ; his earthly 
trials are all passed away ‘ like the sum- 
mer wind that tarryeth not.’ His failings 
were few, his virtues many; and as he 
wished himself, whilst living, we will 
even accord that trifling sears to him, 


now a tenant of that ‘small grass-grown 
patch,’ 


‘Which must await corruption for its crop ;’ 
and his memory, we hope, will not be forgotten in his native Ireland— 


Oh! let no fvotsteps rudely tread, 
To spoil the tint that Nature gave, 
Or crush the wild flow’r on that bed, 
Should it yet blossom o’er my grave. 


But let some youth, if such there be, 
Whose love, like mine, has long been tried ; 
Let him that e’er has jov’d like me, 


Carve on the tree, ‘ he loved and died.’ W. 
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Aw acute and cultivated mind can hardly com- 
mit its most desultory thoughts to paper with- 
out embodying sentiments and reflections more 
interesting and instructive than the elaborate 
productions of dulness; and though we con- 
sider the admission of vagrant travellers, of 
having written solely for the purpose of passing 
away an ‘hour of idleness,’ but an inadequate 
apology for having inflicted their crude opi- 
nions upon the public, there are mental wan- 
derers for whose ‘scraps and sketches’ we are 
always thankful. Mr. Best is one of these: 
he passed rapidly through a country not often 
visited by English tourists, and he describes 
what he saw tersely and briefly : he says just 
as much as is necessary, anu no more: a City 
he describes in a few words, and a whole 
region in as many lines: the manners of the 
people he illustrates by a ‘good story,’ and 
that of their rulers by a pithy anecdote. His 
book is therefore a very conscionable one: it 
hardly exceeds two hundred pages, but in 
these are contained matter which in the band 


—— 


of a less reasonable traveller would have 
swelled into a pair of quartos. 

The title of the book is not free from ob- 
jections ; but the author wished it to approxi- 
mate to his former work, ‘Transalpine Me- 
moirs.’ ‘Whatever,’ he says, ‘may be its 
other ‘‘ descriptive’’ merits, I own that I an- 
nounce it under a name which does not con- 
vey a very adequate idea of its contents: but 
some of my readers may still remember the 
Cisrhenane and Transrhenane Republics— 
called into momentary existence by the arms 
of revolutionary France.’ 

Mr. Best, it appears, is related to the author 
of ‘ Four Years in France.’ Like that gentle- 
man he professes the Roman Catholic religion, 
and he is apprehensive that his opinions will 
not recommend him to either Protestants or 
Catholics. The ‘Monthly Review,’ in no- 
ticing his former work, pronounced him a 
‘cockney,’ a ‘twaddling John,’ and doubted 
whether he was imbued with a sufficient portion 
of religious belief. ‘If religious belief,’ he 








* Transrhenane Memoirs. 
Fost 8ra. 


By John Richard Best, Esq. Author of ‘ Transalpine Memoirs.’ 
London. Longman and Co.: Crutwell, Bath. 
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answers, ‘announces itself by intolerant, 
bigoted language, I certainly do not believe. 
With this answer, I should have dismissed 
the subject; but as some English Catholics 
have often been inclined to doubt the ortho- 
doxy of my principles, I refer them to what I 
said in the preface to the work in question: 
where, professing myself a Catholic, I beg 
them to distinguish between matters of doc- 
trine, and matters of discipline ; and where, 
agreeing to the former, I declare I do not con- 
sider myself bound to approve every mistaken 
or corrupt practice affecting only the latter. 
The German Reviews praise me, because, 
‘* though a Catholic, I am, by no means, a 
Papist :” some of the English reviewers, to 
whom this distinction is unknown, have said 
that, ‘though a Catholic, I am not a bigot.” 
I thank them for admitting that the two cha- 
racters are not necessarily allied: let English 
Catholics do as much ; their religion does not 
stand in need of the paltry, despicable, ima- 
gined aid of bigotry.’ 

Having now brought the author fairly before 
the reader, we shall proceed to a more imme- 
diate notice of his book. In the May of last 
year he left France for Germany, by way of 
Strasbourgh. On passing the frontier he sat 
down at a table d’héte. 

‘ A cloth was laid at one end of a long table, 
beside which three guests placed themselves. 
After helping us to soup, [ was surprised to 
see the master of the inn seat himself beside 
my opposite neighbour, and his daughter, a 
blooming, pretty looking lass, place herself on 
the chair below me. ‘This, it seems, is the 
custom ; it is, at least, agreeable to the original 
meaning cf the phrase table d’hotes, and the 
whole of what I now beheld for the first time, 
was a humble, but an exact copy of the forms 
of such a German meal. Immediately after 
the soup, followed the bouille—boiled beef— 
with which currant-jelly and vegetables were 
eaten : in France, vegetables always follow the 
meat in an almost separate course. The fish 
was brought neither at the beginning as in 
England, nor at the end as in France, but 
seemed a sort of half-way break. I had before 
witnessed another innovation still more extra- 
ordinary :—with an entrée of wild boar, they 
eat a fried omelet! My expression of sur- 
prise was answered by the aszurance that the 
Germans mixed every sort of food together. 
Perhaps in this case, also, they may excuse 
themselves by alleging, ‘“‘ Nos Germani quan- 
titatem, non curamus.”’ 

‘ At the head of the table sat a lieutenant in 
the service of the Grand Duke of Baden, 
who, not wishing to lose the sauce of his meat, 
cut out small square pieces of bread, which, 
being carefully fixed at the end of his fork, did 
the office of a sponge in collecting the liquid 
gravy. Dol here see a sample of polished 
German manners ? 


‘Silver forks, so common and general in 
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France, are already replaced by steel, which— 
except in the first private houses—are alone 
used in the country I am about to visit. 

‘ Although, as a drinker of port would de- 
clare, they are as weak as water, yet the small 
white wines of this neighbourhood are very 
pleasant, and must be grateful in hot weather. 
They are, comparatively, much dearer than 
the vins ordinaires of France.’ 

A travelling companion is next described. 

‘When I was sitting down to breakfast, this 
morning, I was startled by a loud rap at the 
door, and a tall, stately lady walked into my 
room. She addressed me in a volley of Ger- 
man ; I interrupted her in a no less copious 
strain of French: she did not understand the 
language, and we gazed in silence at each 
other. At length, I called a waiter to be our 
interpreter. ‘‘ Madame, or Mademoiselle, he 
did not know which, was, like myself, anxious 
to proceed to Carlsruhe, and desired to know 
if I would pay half the expense of a carriage ?” 
There were no public conveyances, and I rea- 
dily assented to her proposal. In a couple of 
hours we set off in a neat open calash, drawn 
by two good horses. 

‘My companion was “‘ ofacertain age,” but 
could still boast of fine features and lively black 
eyes. Our attempts toestablish a conversa- 
tion were, however, truly ludicrous and enter- 
taining. Each endeavour which each one 
made in his own language, were terminated 
in a burst of laughter—the only intelligible 
mode of communication between us. But as 
I, every now and then, hazarded a word which 
I knew to be common to both the English and 
the German languages, the lady asserted that 
it was only from spite that I refused to talk, 
and, persuaded that my ignorance was feigned, 
she was often inclined tobe seriously displeased. 

‘She called to the kutscher to stop at an ale- 
house. An immense glass tankard of beer was 
brought out: she insisted upon my tasting it 
—and upon my tasting it first; then, having 
taken a long draught herself, she gave the re- 
mainder to the coachman, whom I understood 
to say “that, although he had, that instant, 
taken a glass of wine, there could be no harm 
in the mixture.” Was not this one of those 
scenes which our imaginations always place in 
Germany ? 

‘We stopped to dine at Rastadt. The 
looks of the lady became more animated: she 
shook her knife at me, when I did not under- 
stand her words; and, at length, found suf- 
ficient French to tell me that she thought me a 
‘«joli garcon:’’ then, taking an immense gold 
ring from her finger, she desired to exchange 
it with the one I myself wore. ‘‘ What! after 
an acquaintance of an hour and a half— 
during which neither understands the language 
of the other—are proposals of this nature to be 
expected? Is this the German sentimental- 
ism, of which we hear somuch?’ Thus I 
reasoned in my own mind; while, in moat 
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polished and verbose French, I declined the 
lady’s offer. 

‘Her curiosity and dépit at not understanding 
what was said were most remarkably ludi- 
crous, when contrasted with the loquacious 
politeness, and affected earnestness, with 
which it was spoken. During the remainder 
of the journey, she was evidently uncomfort- 
able and embarrassed: but a second glass of 
beer by the road-side rather restored her equi- 
librium ; and at the gate of Carlsruhe, when a 
police-officer inquired my name, she replied 
with a laugh, ‘‘ that [ was a Frenchman who 
could neither understand por be understood.” ’ 

Travelling in Germany has its advantages 
and disadvantages. 

‘At length | have been able to meet with a 
German stage-coach. So little intercourse is 
there between the different countries, that, on 
this high road through Germany, the public 
conveyances—that is, the mails~only pass 
twice or thrice a week ; and as the time of my 
arrival in the several towns has never chanced 
to tally with that of their departure, | have 
been compelled to seek voiturier’s carriages. 
The latter are, however, easily met with, and 
are somewhat cheaper than the stage-coaches. 
‘The post-horses, as well as the cart-horses, of 
this country are very much better than those 
of France: of the carriage-horses | am un- 
able to speak ; for neither in the capital of 
Baden, nor in that of Wurtemberg, have I 
seen a single private equipage ! 

‘The mail-coaches are, by no means, bad. 
Their structure is not so large as that of the 
French diligences, and is more neat: they are, 
however, heavily built. They are drawn by 
four horses, the harness of which is much bet- 
ter than thatof the French post-horses :—it is 
unnecessary to say that the whole turn out 1s, 
in every respect, very inferior to a common 
English stage-coach. Nor dol at all allude 
to the unrivalled rapidity of English travelling, 
in saying that the German mails do not get 
over the ground as quickly as the French 
diligences. But time seems to be but of little 
import to the Germans. Their commerce is 
not such as to make delay of importance: and 
they are well content to travel at that pace 
which best suits the proprietor of the horses 
— that is to say, the government ; for, through- 
out the whole of Germany, the concurrence or 
competition of regularly-established coaches 
is prohibited. 

‘ When, therefore, a German is about to un- 
dertake a journey, the only object he can have 
in inquiring the number of hours or of days 
which he will have to pass on the road, is 
this ;—that he may be able to decide on the 
quantity of tobacco which it will be prudent to 
take with him, If his journey is to last two 
days, he lays in a certain store of the che- 
rished herb: if it is to be prolonged to three 
days, he puts half as much more into his pouch. 

‘T ought to say that it is forbidden to smoke 
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in the stage-coaches, if any fellow-traveller 
raises an objection. But where is he who is 
not equally an amateur of the consolatory art ? 
Ladies, it is true, do not indulge in it; but I 
pity her who has not learned to love the odour 
—as cooks are said to live on the fumes alone 
of the dishes and stews amongst which they 
pass their lives. 

‘Pendant to their left sides, the postillions 
here wear a small hunting horn. This they 
often put to an use different to that for which 
it is intended, and beguile the tediousneas of 
mountain roads by pleasing airs performed 
with good taste and sufficient skill. Nor is 
this the only musi¢ heard in this country 
where every peasant is believed to be a musi- 
cian; for seldom do I enter a village inn 
which cannot show its humble piano: and 
during our meals, the country people some- 
times assemble in the outward room, and 
forming a good band with a variety of instru- 
ments, call away the, till then, hungry tra- 
vellers, by playing some livelv waltz.’ 

Vienna he calls the imperial residence of 
civilized feudal chieftains. 

‘This is, in fact, the characteristic feature 
of Vienna. Within a small space—for in one 
hour a man may walk round the whole line of 
its now demolished walls—within a small 
space is a conglobation of private palaces, the 
handsome architecture of which adorns each 
side of narrow, irregular streets. Scarcely 
any thing like the house of a rich merchant 
appears within the walls, while the immense 
Buburbs are swelled by those whom riches 
never fail to attract. Vienna, on a larger 
scale, is not unlike the capitals of some of the 
smaller Italian principalities; and many of 
the same features which run through Parma or 
Modena are to be found in this imperial capital 
of a petty state,—but of a petty state which 
claims the obedience of several other equally 
large districts. As the capital of Bohemia, 
Hungary, Moravia, Gallicia, Transylvania, 
Lombardy, and Austria— Vienna is small and 
insignificant: but as the capital of only one of 
these districts, each of which has its own 
more immediate metropolis, Vienna is a fine 
city. - ” 

*«« M. le Chevalier,”’ J said toa gentleman 
employed in the police-office, ‘‘ M. le Cheva- 
lier, 1 request you to give me an Aufenthali- 
Carte, a permission to live at Vienna during 
two months.” ‘Pray, sir, what is your ob- 
ject in travelling, and wishing to stop at 
Vienna?’ ‘I have none whatever, sir.” 
‘It is always required by the police that, be- 
fore he can obtain an Aufenthalt-Carte, the 
Stranger should bring us a certificate from 
some resident native of Vienna, who will un- 
dertake to answer for his conduct, et cetera : 
your banker will give you this.’ “I have 
brought letters to no banker.” ‘Are you ac- 
quainted with no one in the town?’ ‘‘I have 
letters to several of the first families, but I find 
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that, in this season, they are all at their coun- 
try seats. I have alsoa letter of introduction 
from Mr. K to yourself, M. le Chevalier, 
which I regret not having yet been able to de- 
liver.” ‘1 shall be very happy to make your 
acquaintance, sir, but the gentleman from 
whom you have received that letter is a 
foreigner, an Englishman: the police requires 
that the certificate should be delivered by a 
native.’ ‘I have, also, a letter to your friend 
M —, who, I am informed, will return to 
Vienna in the course of a fortnight.” ‘1n the 
course ofafortnight! All this is, sir, exces- 
sively embarrassing! I will, nevertheless, 
deliver to you a permission to reside at Vienna 
during fifteen days: but I must request you to 
bring me a certificate from the gentleman you 
last mentioned so scon as he shall return from 
the country. You must now pay four shil- 
lings for this Aufenthalt-Carte, but when you 
bring me the certificate, I shall be able to pro- 
long it for six weeks, without putting you to 
any additional expense,’ ’ 

Popular amusements are pretty much the 
same throughout the world. The Prater at 
Vienna does not offer an exception. 

‘It is always interesting to find the same 
popular modes of amusement resorted to in the 
most distant European countries, though we 
may feel distressed on recognising the univer- 
sality of our wants, and lowered in our own 
estimation, by observing how petty are the ex- 
pedients which are sufficient to satisfy the 
restlessness of that race of beings which boast 
of the undivided possession of the proud gift of 
reason, but Vienna offers to the stranger an 
additional source of meditation in the variety 
of nations which assemble within it, and which 
is greater here than in any other capital. 
Amongst these gazing crowds of the Prater, 
there circulated numbers of Bohemians, Si- 
cilians, Hungarians, Turks, and Greeks —what 
names to couple with the sons of Greece !— 
each of these differing from the other in his 
dress and eutire appearance, and having onky 
this one thing in common, that each carried 
a tobacco-pipe, from which issued a never- 
failing current of smoke !’ 

The nature of Austrian freedom is thus il- 

lustrated : 

‘True ;”’ said Baron to me: “but 
when I wish to travel beyond the Austrian do- 
minions, itis not the police that can give me 
a passport: no; 1 must frame a sort of pe- 
tition, declaratory of the object of my journey, 
and of the time which I intend to pass on it ; 
and this petition must pass through the mi- 
nistry for foreign affairs to the emperor him- 
self. And after all these forms shall have 
been duly gone through, it is by no means cer- 
tain that the passport, or, in other words, the 
leave of absence, will be granted me. If itis 
not thought proper to grant it to me, my re- 
quest is merely noticed by the laconic reply, 
‘the demand is not complied with,’—and no 
more can be said about the matter. 





, 





‘« Tf, after a passport has been delivered to 
him, the Austrian subject is not returned to 
the imperial dominions at the expiration of 
the allotted term, the government reclaims 
him through his embassy to the country in 
which he happens to be residing. If he wishes 
toexceed the term first mentioned in the pass- 
port, the leave of absence cannot be prolonged 
without a second application to the Court at 
Vienna. Within the Austrian dominions, he 
is allowed to travel as much as he pleases, 
and nothing is required but a simple, ordinary 
passport from the police; but he can never 
cross the frontier without submitting to the 
forms 1 have just mentioned.” 

‘Tt seems, then,” I said, ‘that you are 
neither more nor less than the serfs of the 
emperor—attached to his soil ?”’ 

««« Exactly so,’’ was the reply he indig- 
nantly made.’ 

The Austrian government are adepts in 
etiquette. 

‘Amongst the ‘rules and regulations’’ 
which are posted up at the entrance of the 
Vienna theatres, I observe the following: 
‘‘ triple applause—or three distinct rounds of 
clapping—being due to the Emperor and im- 
perial family, it is not proper that it should 
be bestowed on any actor or actress what- 
ever.” 

‘ Does not this breathe the true spirit of 
despotism ?—*“ triple applause /eing due to the 
Emperor?’ To put forth “ rules’’ of conduct 
and politeness, seems, also, an avowal that 
they are not generally known to the audience. 

‘The theatres of Vienna are small and 
shabby ; but the company which performs at 
the Italian opera is generally composed of the 
best singers of the day.’ 

The Austrians, however, are not without 
their consolations. 

‘This morning I passed through a street in 
which twelve or fifteen workmen were em- 
ployed in mending the pavement. Some were 
busied in sorting the stones, others in laying 
them down, others in carrying loose earth— 
all were employed in hard and fatiguing 
labour. But of all these fifteen workmen, 
there was not one from whose mouth was not 
suspended a long, heavy, wooden or earthen- 
ware tobacco-pipe from which issued columns 
of smoke that mingled with the flying clouds 
of dust which arose from beneath their feet ! 
The tobacco-pipe is truly an utensil which a 
German can never lay aside : 

—immortale manet, multosque per annos 
Stat fortuna domus. 
Each one feeds this portable fire with as much 
attention and assiduity, as was formerly given 
to that sacred flame, the conservation of which 
required the undiverted attention of the Ves- 
tal Virgins. 

‘The Germans are much admired for that 
forbearance, and love of knowledge, which, it 
is said, often make them pass fourteen hours 
of the day in study ; and it is asserted that no 
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one but a German could possibly keep his 
mind to a task for so longatime. But our 
wonder diminishes, when we learn that the 
tobacco-pipe is the inseparable companion of 
his studies; and that from it he inhales a 
constant supply of strength and courage. We 
are told that a horse is able to undergo an 
incredible degree of fatigue, when a piece of 
raw meat is fastened round the bit of his 
bridle. 

‘ | hear of one of the most esteemed avocats 
in Vienna, who daily smokes thirty pipes. 
This person, that he may not be compelled to 
relinquish his enjoymentor his labour for even 
the few minutes that would be necessary to 
replenish his cup, is said to have thirty indi- 
vidual tobacco-pipes, which are, every morn- 
ing, prepared by his servants, and for each of 
which he calls in turn by its respective name 
—for he has christened them all. Thus when 
some continental sovereigns take the plea- 
sures of the chase, they receive each gun 
ready loaded from the hands of their attend- 
ants, and give themselves no further trouble 
than is necessary to discharge its contents. 
Smoke, at least, follows in both cases.’ 

Before quitting Vienna, we endeavoured to 
get a sight of Napoleon II. 

‘It is provoking to have passed six weeks 
at Vienna without having seen him whom so 
many would wish, and so many would fear, to 
hail by this title. I consoled myself, how- 
ever, by the thought that, if this vouth ever 
attains to the inheritance of fame bequeathed 
him by his father, opportunities of beholding 
him will not be wanting ; and if he is destined 
to live and die an Archduke of the House of 
Austria, the not having seen him need cause 
me no regret. 

‘I have met with extracts from a work in 
which the character of this young man is 
depicted in those strong colours which uni- 
versal continental report ascribes to him. 
That character does, in fact, already excite 
the hopes of his well-wishers—but these are 
few—and the fears of his enemies—who are 
many. ‘‘ Il n’a que trop d’esprit—he is but 
too clever,” is an opinion which I have 
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heard announced by French royalists: while 
others profess to anticipate as certain his 
future exaltation to the throne of France. 
But though Napoleon, “ le grand,” be ad- 
mired by the greater part of continental 
Europe, yet the French would never wish 
to restore his government. The more nume- 
rous party in France is sincerely attached 
to the constitutional charter ; and the bright 
glory of the conqueror’s sword would be 
unable to efface, amidst the nation’s enthusi- 
astic pride, the remembrance and the fear of 
the chains of the despot. It is only through 
the discontent which may be excited by 
the misgovernment of the Bourbons, and 
their violations of the constitution, that the 
son of Napoleon can hope to enforce his pre- 
tensions, and claim that title which, at his 
abdication of the throne, was made over to 
him by his father: and, dating his reign from 
that epoch, annul the existence of the inter- 
vening governments, as Louis XVIII. an- 
nulled that of the ‘* Usurper.”’’ 

We have room only for the following anec- 
dote. 

‘ The late king, Frederic Augustus, was an 
admirer of the good olden times, and enforced, 
even in his own family, the observance of 
their wholesome customs. He was not like 
William the Third of Prussia, who, on the 
coins issued during his youth, appeared in a 
long wig and dress a la Louis XIV. but 
who now stands forth with cropped jacobinic 
curls, and the simple uniform of a modern 
officer: no! Frederic Augustus was incapable 
of such base desertion of the ways of old! 
Until the hour of his death, he wore a well- 
tied, well-powdered queue, and insisted that 
his younger brothers should appear in the 
same guise. He expired a few manths ago ; 
and Anthony, the present Sovereign, turning 
round to his brother, is said to have ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Now, Maximilian, we may cut off 
our queues.” 

‘Certain it is, that about this time the 
appendage ceased to appear with reverend 
stiffness above the collars of their coats.’ 





STANZAS TO 


MEMORY. 


WueEn sunset sheds its parting ray, 
And brightly gilds the azure sea, 
And evening brings the close of day, 
Oh, then, fair maid, I’ll think of thee. 


And Memory’s dreams, in their fairest form, 
Shall picture scenes of brightest joy ; 

And Hope, which soothes fierce Passion’s storm, 
Shall promise bliss without alloy. 


There is no joy the earth bestows, 
Which can the bosom’s griefs beguile ; 
There's nought so well can soothe our woes, 
Or charm us, as a woman’s smile. 


London, 


J—s H--n. 
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THE WOMEN OF ITALY. 


[This article is the production of one of those Italian Refugees, who think they are paying 
their court to the people of this country, when they are libelling the religion of their own. As 
it vindicates, however, the women of Italy, from the aspersion of English travellers, we give it 
insertion, notwithstanding the writer's sneers at priests and nuns. ] 


In Italy, the destiny of the women is 
far from being brilliant. A sentiment 
of contempt and distrust, makes the 
men pass from jealousy to indifference ; 
they are misanthropes as long as love 
prevails, they become careless as soon as 
that passion forsakes them. Women do 
not easily yield to those capricious cha- 
racters which do not understand how to 
employ milder, or more obliging forms, 
to manifest the sentiments by which they 
are alternately agitated. They return 
coldness with disdain, and tyranny with 
hatred. Those eager attentions which 
charm in the lover, are fatiguing in the 
husband ; and they besides cover the se- 
cret object of exercising a vigilance 
which is equally troublesome and offen- 
sive. The hashend no longer appears 
but in the character of a judge, and the 
more odious, as he is at the same time 
a party; and this reflection leads to 
many others. Those ties which seemed 
so delightful when they were but the 
bond of friendship between equals, ap- 
pear insupportable when considered as 
a yoke imposed by a master. Then the 
condition of women seems to be 7 a 
state of degradation and slavery. They 
seek some means which may render it 
supportable; they find some which may 
deliver them from it. The latter are 
preferred to the others, being autho- 
rised by example, and having almost 
the air of a triumph.—A nation in a 
state of servitude readily pardons those 
who seek to emancipate themselves from 
a legitimate authority, and is the more 
disposed to applaud them, as these do- 
mestic storms are anagreeable amusement 
in a country where all are sunk in inac- 
tivity. A blind and immutable necessity 
here fetters the existence of a lively and 
sensible people, who are condemned to 
relish to-day what they cursed yesterday. 
It is always the same way of life, the 
same kind of occupation, the same mode 
of passing the time. 

On s’eveille, on se leve, on Shabille, et l’on 
sort, 

On entre, on dine, on soupe, on se couche, et 
l’on dort. 

Are you learned? 


The government for- 
June, 1828. 


bids you to read, to write, or even to 
think. Are you a philanthropist? You 
see around you none but suffering, un- 
happy, miserable beings, whom you are 
notallowed to pity, and still less to relieve. 

This slavery of thought afflicts men of 
talents, and tantalizes those of confined 
understandings. That society which 
does not improve, declines ; for nothing 
is stationary on earth, and the obstacles 
which we meet with in going forwards, 
throw us very far backwards. This re- 
trograde movement, impressed on the 
mind, is communicated to the heart; the 
morals decline with the understanding ; 
and, in this general wreck, people are 
less eager to preserve their treasure, be- 
cause they are solely intent on saving 
their lives. 

I am, however, very far from sub- 
scribing to the unfavourable judgments 
which most travellers have passed on the 
women of Italy; the reproaches which 
they cast upon them appear to me to be 
but little merited, especially by the great 
inass, which is better than we have a 
right toexpect. Buta traveller sees only 
the women who live differently from 
what is the custom to Italy. He judges 
of them as he sees them, and his por- 
traits, without being destitute of some 
resemblance, are affected by the bad 
choice which he has made of his ori- 
ginals. He does not suspect, that those 
women who are the subjects of his pic- 
tures are themselves an exception among 
their own countrywomen, in whose eyes 
they are precisely what they must ap- 
pear in those of aforeigner. How many 
are they, who, though caressed and ap- 
plauded ia great assemblies, would not 
venture to show themselves in those re- 
tired and tranquil meetings in which vir- 
tue and modesty preside over pure joys 
and innocent pleasures. Follow me 
without fear into the bosom of this. fa- 
mily, which is assembled to celebrate 
the Sunday. Approach that respectable 
matron, whose heavy eyes scarcely open 
to recognize the features of an infant. 
It is her great-grandson, whom a young 
mother presents to her, that he may 
participate in the benediction of her 
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grandmother. He is the first-fruit of a 
well-sorted marriage, the happiness of 
which seems not likely to be exposed to 
any interruption. You see around you 
three generations, all remarkable for as- 
tonishing fecundity; they suffice to 
themselves, and no stranger besides us 
has been invited to increase the number 
of the company. As soon as dinner is 
served, they take their places at the ta- 
ble without formality or etiquette; the 
repast is prolonged to late hour of the 
day; gaiety and abundance prevail, and 
leave nothing to be wished for. They 
eat much, and laugh more. The mind 
awakes during the entertainment, its in- 
spirations are as free as spontaneous, 
and the voice of a poet finds echoes which 
reply to it on every side. There are no 
over-refined thoughts, no well-turned cou- 
plets, nothing which indicates labour 
and constraint. A muse as lightas sport- 
ive interrupts the noisy laugh of the 
guests by unpremeditated strains. Young 
and old, women and children, all group 
themselves like a chorus round the new 
Demodocus, and repeat together the re- 
frain which the most learned of the as- 
sembly has prescribed. Long acclama- 
tions accompany the last accents of the 
poet, who yields his place to a rival, with 
whom he will afterwards engage in a 
poetical contest. We admire those ta- 
lents which nature, rather than study, 
has formed; and which she delights in 
scattering among all ranks, like the 
flowers with which she enamels every 
meadow. 

We pass imto a dancing-rooin, well 
supplied with instruments, which all are 
eager to take up to amuse the company. 
In Italy there is hardly any merit in 
being a musician, as there is very little 
in showing a talent for poetry. In this 
fine climate, where nature is so ani- 
mated and so smiling, the numerous ob- 
jects, the sight of which exalts the 
imagination and ennobles the ideas, 
give to the inhabitants an almost gene- 
ral inclination to cultivate the fine arts, 
and nothing will ever be able to render 
this nation prosaic. Joy prompts the 
song, and both invite to the dance. 
All the house is in motion, and the do- 
mestics join in the pleasure of their mas- 
ters. Step out into the anti-room, and 
a new picture will present itself to your 
view. A corpulent domestic, to the 


sound of the eastanets, dances with 
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stranye grimaces the ¢tarantuéa with the 
pretty nurse of his mistress. The lady 
comes herself, to relieve her from the 
burden of her infant, which is her chief 
and only amusement. She will seek no 
other when the fete is over, and her days 
will glide away in peace, amidst the 
care of her household, and attention to 
business. I dare hardly venture to say 
that she has any, after the just and se- 
ducing portrait which I have just drawn 
of her: this confession alone might 
make her lose a great part of the in- 
terest which she must have inspired. 
Who knows whether any one will deign 
to approach her counter, where she is 
sure to be found the remainder of the 
week? She assists her husband in a 
very lucrative trade in silks, of which 
they have a large warehouse in the 
city. Her manners are unaffected, her 
dress modest, her behaviour reserved. 
She receives every body with affability ; 
but, without being austere, she has some- 
thing in her face which discourages the 
presumptuous, and represses the senti- 
ments which her beauty inspires. When 
we leave her, we regret that a little co- 
quetry does not heighten so many 
charms, and that she is ignorant of the 
etfect of her smile, and the fascination 
of her eve. 

I should be deceiving my reader, if I 
pretended to represent my fair dealers in 
silks as the general type of the Italian 
women. I merely wish to make him 
acquainted with those who fall the least 
under the observation of travellers, and 
who, as far as manners are concerned, 
are the most worthy of attracting their 
attention. 

If we leave this sphere, we may make 
many exceptions, without doubt ; but we 
no more find the busy and exemplary 
lite, which is that of the middle classes 
in Italy; for with more or less affluence 
and education, the families of the land- 
owners, the merchants, and those who 
exercise some liberal professions, live 
nearly as tradespeople, without éclat, 
but secure from vice and remorse. It 
may be said, that corruption is coufined 
to tue two extremes of society—the no- 
bility and the plebeians; and it is not 
difficult to discover the cause. 

The lower class is without education, 
cousequently without means to combat 
those evil propensities to which nature 
has condemned us. 
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The higher classes are wrought upon 
by other elements of corruption. The 
chains which obstruct the acquisition of 
knowledge by the men, bear more heavily 
on the women, whose early years are 
generally confided to the direction of 
ineflicient persons. The consequences 
would be very fatal, were there not in 
the character of the Italian women an 
elasticity, which brings them back to 
social life the day after they have quitted 
theconvent. These retreats, besides, are 
not subjected to too riyorous regula- 
tions ; and a young lady is much more at 
liberty in them, than if she had remained 
under the paternal roof. They are per- 
mitted to receive their relations, and to 
converse with friends who have been pre- 
sented. One part of the day is devoted 
to prayers, another to visits, which at- 
tract to these holy places all the idlers in 
the town. It is a kind of central point, 
where people meet to pass a few hours 
agreeably together. 

An old nun receives you at the gate, 
addressing you with an Ave Maria, 
which you may return, unless you prefer 
answering with a single Buon giorno. It 
18 not necessary to mention your name ; 
she has only seen you once; but she is 
much better acquainted with you than 
your most intimate friends ; for nobody 
is more on the look-out than a nun. I'am 
not enough of a phrenologist to say 
what peculiarity there is in their heads ; 
yet I could lay a wager, that there is an 
extraordinary bump unknown to Dr. 
Gall on these skulls, which are so devoid 
of ideas, but full of sagacity and memory. 

If you have tolerably polished man- 
ners, or an agreeable volubility of speech, 
you will not escape the vigilant eye of the 
Madre Badessa, to whom notice will be 
given as soon as you appear at the grate. 
She is an niet and sensible woman, 
whose only amusement is to chat with 
the visitors. You need not be under 
any restraint with her; the more pi- 
quant the anecdotes, the greater will be 
her pleasure in listening tothem. You 
will be excused for the matter, if you are 
but careful with respect to the form. 
Above all, avoid using positive terms; 
they would only embarrass the conver- 
sation, by making it necessary to pre- 
tend not to understand you; whereas, 


with equivalent allusions, equivocal ex- 
pressions, your meaning will be guessed 
without exciting alarm. Do not be more 
reserved towards the Educande than you 
have been with the abbess. Above all, 
take care to distribute your favours 
equally; for as soon as the gates of the 
convent are closed, they will assemble to 
communicate to each other all the gossip 
of the day; and woe be to you, if they 
perceive that you have been more gene- 
rous to some than to others. Nothing 
alienates so much as partiality; and the 
circumspection which is often so neces- 
sary in the world, would only lead you 
into trouble in the convent. 

It will doubtless be asked, what can 
induce parents to place their children in 
such iusecure keeping? I[t is certain, 
that every other mode of education must 
appear to them to be preferable. But 
the inconveniences to which a young 
lady is exposed in the convent, though 
very serious in themselves, are not to be 
compared with the dangers to which she 
is liable in those immense hotels, which 
have the appearance of a bazar, rather 
than of a habitation. 

The same crowd of idlers who were 
seen through the grate, converse without 
any such restraint in the drawing-rooms, 
and frequently find access into the most 
retired parts of the house. A great lady 
has not time to look after her household ; 
she could not at the most watch over her 
daughters better than the abbess. And 
then what a restraint would that be ona 
young mother, and what a fatigue fora 
woman in years! Many things must be 
renounced before she can take on her- 
self the education of children :—how 
shall she see her friends, show herself 
in the public walks, attend the theatre, 
go to court, or ruin herself at the card- 
table? She has too much to do for her- 
self, to be able to attend to others. A 
governess might certainly perform ina 
proper manner the duties of a mother; 
but in the greater part of Itaty this pro- 
fession is nearly unknown. It is the 
oldest of the femmes-de-chambre, graced 
with the title of duenna, who performs 
the functions of governess: and Heaven 
knows what she 1s capable of teaching 
her pupils. After all, the convent is still 
the best, and it is therefore preferred.* 





* Naples, Milan, and some other cities, have preserved some establishments for education, 
nearly resembling those in France, and which, for this reason, meet with enemies in those who 


should be their protectors. 
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It is thus that the life of a lady be- 
gins in Italy. Yet they enter the world 
rather spviled than corrupted; and a 
prudent husband easily succeeds in in- 
spiring them with noble and elevated sen- 
timents, and they are very seldom deaf 
to the language of affection and friend- 
ship. A rare sensibility, an affectionate 
heart, a correct judgment, render them 
on the contrary very susceptible of reason 
and attachment. Madame de Staél, in 
the same assembly in which she makes a 
prince of Amalfi yl with castanets, has 
placed about a princess no less than four 
cavaliert serventi, who are beings no less 
imaginary than her Corinne. In general 
there is reason to distrust the judgments 
which women pass on their own sex; 
and it is to be regretted, that a person 
of such superior talents as Madame de 
Stael, was not sensible of the difliculty 
of giving an account of the manners of 
a country with which she was not ac- 
quainted. 

In what town, for instance, did she 
hear a lady publicly confess that she 
could not write; and that to answer a 
note she was obliged to send for her 
man of business, who employed paper 
of the largest size, and the style of a 
lawyer? Thus, however, the illustrious 
traveller makes Corinne write, to assist 
in the justification of her countrywo- 
men. If these are praises, we may judge 
what the blame must be! 

This reproach of ignorance has lately 
been repeated by Lady Morgan, who 
pretends, ‘ that it is to a feeling of dis- 
trust, produced by want of instruction, 
that we must ascribe in a great measure 
the repugnance which the Italian women 
show in associating with those of other 
countries, and which has procured them 
the reputation of being unsociable and 
inhospitable.*’ 

Though the reputation of Lady Mor- 
gan is established, I will not leave her 
assertion unanswered. I am byno means 
inclined to exaggerate the literary merit 
of the ladies of Italy; however, as the 
point in question is to defend them against 
the senteice of ignorance passed on them 
by a female writer, I would not have 
declined proving to her, that no country, 
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excepting perhaps France and England, 
has produced a greater number of li- 
terary women than Italy. Happily for 
me and for my readers this debt is paid, 
and I can refer to a work recently pub- 
lished by Madame Ginevra Canonici Fa- 
chini,t all those who may be curious to 
know the names and works of half a 
thousand learned wumen, born in dif- 
ferent states of the Italian peninsula. 
Among these ladies, whose numbers are, 
J think, very respectable, there are, thank 
Heaven! many of our contemporaries, 
who are neither unsociable nor inhos- 
pitable, and who do not associate with 
foreign ladies, because, apparently, there 
are some who might be embarrassed 
how to answer them. 

I believe that Lady Morgan would be 
sufficiently able to judge of La Fantastici, 
La Massei, La Bandettini, if a little 
more familiarity with the Italian lan- 
guage enabled her to follow their asto- 
nishing improvisations. She might ha- 
bituate herself to it, by reading and ad- 
miring the beautiful verses of La Saluzzo, 
La Vordino, La Verza-Curtino, &c. or 
by studying the works of the Countess 
D’Albrizzi, and that of Madame Reniér- 
Michel, on the ‘Origin of the Venetian 
Fete.’ On the other hand, Sir C. Morgan 
might assist her in understanding the 
discourses of Madame Dalle Donne, 
who, by a singularity which is not to be 
found out of Italy, received the cap of 
Doctor of Medicine and Surgery in the 
University of Bologna, when Madame 
Clotilda Tambroni filled the chair of 
professor of the Greek language and li- 
terature. This latter lady had been the 
colleague of Madame Agnesi, who pro- 
fessed the mathematics, and the successor 
of Madame Bassi, who had initiated 
Spallanzani into the mysteries of nature. 

I must have a very bad opinion of 
women, if I didnotrely on the conversion 
of Lady Morgan. I regret even to have 
little hope of meeting her in Italy, whence 
we are both banished,—she for having 
said too much, and I for having done 
nothing. But for this I should have had 
the satisfaction of seeing the ingenious 
author of O’Donnel covered with shame 
and remorse, while she listened to 





* Italy, vol. iil. chap. 17. 


1 Prospetto Biographico delle Donne Italiane rinomate in Letturatura dal Secolo XIV. 


fine a giorni nostri. Venice, 1824. 80. 
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Madame Dionigi discoursing on the Cy- 
clopean walls, to Mesdames Fiorini and 
Grimaldi-Durazzo, announcing their dis- 
coveries in botany, and to Mesdames 
Amoretti and Noe-Canedi, with their 
brows covered with the doctoral laurel 
adjudged by the universities of Pavia 
and Bologna, gravely disserting on the 
code and jurisprudence. This is much 
more than ordinary knowledge—it is eru- 
dition ; and one must be very unjust to 
venture to tax with ignorance the women 
of the only country in Europe which can 
boast of professors in petticoats and doc- 
tors in douzllettes. 

This, however, is not what I most wish 
for my country; it has more urgent and 
more imperious wants. A hand ofiron has 
broken the bonds of society, without 
being able to reach the ties of domestic 
life. It is in vain that laws are made to 
forbid citizens to confide their pains, to 
communicate their hopes to each other ; 
a mother will never be hindered from 
forming the hearts of her children, or a 
wife from raising the depressed courage 
of her husband. 

Let them then take upon themselves 
this pious office, and exercise a salutary 


influence on these men who are much 
more unfortunate than guilty. The 
country which has produced Veturia, 
Cornelia, Clelia, and Porcia, cannot be 
barren in great characters. Let the lan- 
guishing discourses of passion, the puerile 
exchange of vows, promises, and re- 
proaches, be succeeded by a manly and 
energetic language, which may fortify the 
soul instead of enervating it, and render 
the Italians of our times worthy of the 
Italians of former ages. it is thus that 
the Italian ladies will silence their detrac- 
tors. What a triumph willit be for them 
to have employed the power of their 
charms for the regeneration of their 
country! They will receive the noblest 
and most flattering reward. Instead of 
being surrounded with slaves, they will 
find themselves amidst a generation of 
heroes, who will dedicate to them the 
first fruits of their valour. Instead of 
an Abbe, with trembling steps and a 
hoarse voice, coming to declaim before 
them a ridiculous sonnet, we shall see a 
oung warrior deposit at their feet the 
aurels he has gathered in the fields of 
victory. 
De ANGELIs. 





SPRING. 
Farr, o’er the earth the spring-shrubs spread their leaves 
Of opening beauty, and the perfumed sky 
Smiles, with its lure of softness brilliantly ! 
Air, earth, sky, ocean, mountain, valley, lives 
In fragrance ; and the gurgling stream glides still 
And mellowly along its flower’d bed. 
How beautiful is nature !—all, that tread 
O’er nature’s wide domain of vale and hill. 
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The brawling stream, that riots in its spray— 
The sheeny sky that looks all bright and fair, 
More bright from the blue heaven that’s shrined there !— 
With all the flowers that laugh at past decay ! 
Oh! beautiful are earth and air, when spring 
Waves o’er the world the pinions of its breathing wing ! 


_ 





STANZAS. 

When evening gilds the westering sky, 

With its long blaze of fading light, 
And every bird that sings on high, 

Is softly heralding the night ; 
There is too sweeter joy we feel, 

_ Than those fond dreams of youth and home, 

Which o’er the fancy gently steal, 

And whisper imaged joys to come. 


I;know not aught that rapture brings, 
Which has more feeling in its glow, 
Than that receding ray, which flings 
Enchantment to this orb below ; 
When, with the balm that fills the eve, 
Grey melancholy wraps the brain, 
And fancy’s softest colourings leave 


The one conviction of—how vain! D. 8. L. 
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THE CROPPY.* 


IneLAND owes more to her Novelists than to 
her Patriots. The soft persuasion of the gentle 
tale has subdued much of that repugnance 
which was felt for every thing Irish, and those 
who voted the questions of ‘ Catholics, and 
Corn,’ great ‘ bores,’ have been brought to lis- 
ten to details in the dress of fiction much more 
entertaining, and, perhaps, not less instructive 
than the speeches of Mr. O’Connell and the 
pamphlets of Mr. O’Driscol. John Bull has 
now a pretty accurate knowledge of the Sister 
{sland: mudcabinsand potatoes have been made 
interesting ; and genius has imparted to W hite- 
boyism all the charms of romance. Paddy is no 
longer a vulgar fellow ; every one of them you 
meet may he considered as the hero of a tale, 
and his must be a poor fancy indeed who could 
not invest a being so strange with attributes 
which would look well in the pages of a three 
volume novel. The country and the people are 
now transformed into materials of fiction; 
their story amuses, and those who give plea- 
sure insensibly become favourites. To her 
novelists, therefore, we consider Ireland in- 
debted for that interest which is now taken in 
her fate, and we must commend that patriotism 
which has induced them, one and all, to take 
the liberal side—to exhibit in every picture 
which they have drawn—the ill-effects of mis- 
government, and in palliating the faults of the 
people to lay their delinquencies on the heads 
of their rulers. 

It must also be mentioned to their praise, 
that this kind of instructive fiction originated, 
in some measure, with themselves. ‘ Waver- 
ley’ isa professed imitation of Miss Edge- 
worth’s novels, and though, individually, they 
may be considered as inferior to the ‘ Wizard 
of the North,’ collectively, they are very 
superior to the herd of copyists which the 
genius of Sir Walter Scott has called into 
being. 

Mr. Banim, the author of ‘ The Croppy,’ 
though the most highly-gifted of the writers 
of Irish fiction, has not hesitated to venture a 
little beyond the verge of reality, but the vul- 
gar Irish character becomes so interesting in 
his hands that we willingly go along with him, 
and though we could wish now and then that 
he would tax his judgment more and his inge- 
nuity less, we dare not close his tale until we 
have mastered the last chapter. ‘The work be- 
fore us abounds with the same beauties and the 
same faults which characterise his former pro- 
ductions, and those who have no sympathy 
with the Irish people will blame his too fre- 
quent obtrusion of revolting pictures of legal 
outrage. There is too much of history in ‘ The 
Croppy,’ and of that part of Irish history too 
with which the reading public had been suffi- 
ciently acquainted. Lord Byron observed, 


that the adventures of Sir Edward Fitzgerald 
would form the ground-work of an admirable 
romance, were they not occurrences of so recent 
a date, and, perhaps, Mr. Banim might have 
done well to have come to a similar conclusion 
before he laid the scene of his story in 1798. 
The absence of these vivid descriptions of 
scenery, which abound in his former tales, 
shows that he is but indifferently acquainted 
with thelocalities of the county of Wex- 
ford; and, indeed, the fact becomes quite 
apparent in the early part of the first volume. 
We can assure him that the castle of Ennis- 
worthy is not built of red stone ; that the town 
does not stand in a hollow, and that the 
Slaney, below Newtownbarry, is as_pla- 
cid as any well-behaved stream need be. 
These, however, are petty imperfections, and 
do not detract from the merit of the work. 

Eliza, the heroine of the tale, resides with her 
father, Sir Thomas Hartley, at HartleyCourt, on 
the banks of theSlaney, into the pure waters of 
which she is looking, on a fine summer even- 
ing, debating with herself whether she should 
prefer the addresses of her early acquaintance, 
Mr. Harry Talbot, or those of the more attrac- 
tive Sir William Judkin. 

‘Another person of her own sex had for 
some time sat unobserved at a little distance, 
not so insensible, though little of youth’s 
smiling sympathy was in her heart, to the 
cheering sun-beam. This person relished the 
genial glow in something of the taste of the 
domestic cat, when, purring excessively, with 
half-shut eyes, puss elevates her furry coat to 
admit the warmth of the winter fire. 

‘As Eliza Hartley leoke along the che- 
quered verdure of the river path, she per- 
ceived that one stream of light was wanted, in 
a certain well-known spot, and, advancing, 
she found that its usual passage was obstruct- 
ed by the low burley person of Nanny the 
knitter, who, sitting full in its way, monopo- 
lized to her round back the benefits of the ray 
that nature had destined to a more general 
ministry, as, now stirring one shoulder, now 
another, her sensations acknowledged its 
pleasing iufluence. 

‘She was intent upon the employment 
which bestowed her the appellation of ‘‘ The 
Knitter.”’ In a pocket, especially constructed 
to hold it, was deposited her bal! of worsted, 
that turned round and round therein, as the 
thread extending from it to her fingers became 
wrought, with almost magical art and celerity, 
inte comfortable coverings for rustic feet and 
legs, of different conditions. Her fingers 
moved and twisted, and came in contact with 
each other, so flippantly as to baffle the eye 
in its endeavour to trace regular motion, dur- 
ing a ceaseless operation that was, neverthe- 
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less, invariably regular. And, sitting or stand- 
ing, orstumping along, for she was often atoot, 
this was Nanny’s constant occupation. 

‘To carry on her staple manufacture, she 
engaged in a considerable and varied traffic. 
Needles, threads, tape, and thimbles, and a 
variety of other little et-ceteras, she bartered 
with the rustic dames around for small por- 
tions of fleece ;—-nay, she travelled, at stated 
times, into the adjacent mountain district of 
Wicklow, to procure the finer wool of the small 
sheep; and all this she carded and spun with 
her own hands, and transformed into stock- 
ings, for which she found a ready market, 
‘‘both,’’ to use her own words, ‘‘ among the 
common sort and the quality, all the same.’ 
And Nanny’s stockings were, indeed, of sur- 
passing texture. 

‘But although such was the employment 
from which she derived her surname and her 
regular means of existence, it was not the only 
agency by which Nanny filled ‘‘the weasel- 
skin purse with the yellow guineas;” for 
there was such a purse, the neighbours whis- 
pered, ‘‘ the length of her knitting-needle, to 
receive her savings for her, and not to make 
them the worse of putting up :”’ and under the 
head of ‘‘ savings’? may be comprised nearly 
all the money she in any way obtained ; for 
eating and drinking cost her nothing; Nauny 
being always as a guest, from one farmer's 
house to another, or in the kitchens of more 
considerable persons. And upon the authority 
of a shopkeeper in the next town, the neigh- 
bours added, that Nanny was in the habit of 
changing her copper into the smallest piece of 
silver ; that into a larger one; and still, with 
the addition of more copper, or else by the 
junction of two minor pieces, from shillings 
she would create half-crowns, then crowns, 
and finally—the wonder and envy of her 
friends—guineas, themselves; and tlius, al- 
though little acquainted with the sciences, 
Nanny discovered the philosopher’s stone, by 
the only process—although so different from 
the old theory—through which it will ever be 
attained. 

‘An account of the collateral occupation, by 
virtue of which, as well as by virtue of ber 
knitting needles, those rapid changes went on, 
must not be omitted. At one and the same 
time, and at all times, with her handicraft 
business—for, wherever she was, and however 
employed in talking, her hands were never idle 
—Nanny followed the protession of a Mercury 
in love affairs. Not, indeed, with the dispatch 
of the celestial messenger, because she often 
contrived to prolong final termmations, in order 
still to hold the parties under contribution ; 
yet, if she was slower than upon similar occa- 
sions, was the match-maker of the gods of old, 
never, like him, did she undertake an illicit 
affair! He: «bassies, invariably had in view 
the uniting, in the bonds of wedlock, the 
youthful (sometimes the more reverend) folk 
around her. 
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‘And various were her commissions to this 
end. Fathers and mothers engaged her to in- 
spect keenly the worldly substance of ‘‘ the 
boy” or the girl they had in their eye for 
daughter or for son; and if matters appeared 
fit and proper, she would throw out hints suffi- 
cient to open a negociation. Shame-faced 
lads employed her to sound the feelings of the 
lasses they sighed for,—a task they might not 
themselves have ability to undertake; and 
still oftener, bashful or clever maidens, as the 
case might be, feed her to attempt similar dis- 
coveries. If a mother had a daughter whom 
it was advisable, no matter for what reason, to 
establish in the world, Nanny was consulted ; 
and she was always ready to display an assort- 
ment of young men, as strictly in a mercantile 
point of view as the merchant when he exhi- 
bits his bales of goods; nor was her stock of 
young women ever found less deficient or di- 
versified, From ber strictly proper views of 
things, mere love-matches, disproportioued in 
a worldly sense, as is almost uniformly the 
case, met no assistance from Nanny. She 
would indeed go so far towards the legitimate 
verge of her vocation, as to help a marriage, 
when competence, love, and a good disposi- 
tion, sought alliance with superior wealth; 
but, out of regard to her character, she was 
never known to be a party to any very un- 
equal unions. 

‘ In the way of business, she had taken cer- 
tain steps, relative to the establishment of our 
heroine as the lady of Harry Talbot; and, in 
this instance, Harry's seeming amiability and 
liberal fees may be said to have engaged 
Nanny in one of the extreme cases of her pro- 
fessional practice. 

‘Upon the present evening, however, as she 
sat in the sun at her work, the match-maker’s 
mind was embarrassed on this particular sub- 
ject. It could not, even for afew hours, have 
escaped her eyes, or her ears at least, that the 
heiress of Hartley Court was likely to be ad- 
dressed by a new suitor: and hence many 
serious questions arose. Would the new 
suitor be more acceptable than the old ?— 
Would he be more worthy of acceptance, in 
point of worldly fortune !—Would he employ 
her as often, and pay her as generously 1— 
Nanny could not venture to say, for as yet she 
had never seen Sir William Judkin. ~ 

‘« The bright evenin’ to you, Miss Eliza, 
my honey! and the blessins o’ life an’ health 
be in your path!” she said, with one of her 
customary duckings downward, having arisen 
as the young lady appeared. 

‘* Good evening, Nanny ; and how is Shaun- 
a-Gow’s daughter ?’’—smiling at a recollection 
of the surveillance Nanny kept up over all the 
young females in the neighbourhood, 

‘«* May I never do anill turn, Miss Eliza, 
my honey! but she's a comely, clane crature ; 
an’ good wid all that ; an’ sprightly as a kittin, 
considherin’ a counthry girl, like her. An’ to 
tell nothin’ bud the thruth, there was one 
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spakin’ to me about Kitty Gow. But,” in a 
whisper, ‘‘ I don’t b’lieve it ‘ill be. The 
father is a fraptious, cross-grained man ; an,’ 
faix ! I’m a’most afeard to meddle. I makea 
guess he won't let her have the body that 
wants her, thinkin’ him not good enough ; but 
good enough he is for Shaun-a-Gow’s daugh- 
ter, tho’ only a sarvent boy.”’ 

‘ «« T wish well to pretty Kitty Gow, Nanny, 
and hope she may be happy in time, with her 
father’s consent—if, indeed, her admirer is a 
young person of respectable conduct.”’ 

‘« Faix, my pet! you’re a good judge o’ 
that your ownself; you know him well: it’s 
one ‘lim Reily, his honour your father’s man.” 

«« Indeed! I did not suppose ‘Timothy in- 
clined or even fitted for the shackled state.”’ 

‘<‘ Qch! never mind, Tim, Miss Eliza; he 
the humoursome, plasant way wid him, to be 
sure, but he’s no great fool, into the bargain!”’ 

««« Well, well,’ said Eliza, beginning to 
think seriously about Kitty Gow and Tim 
Reily, and then about herself and two other 
persons. 

‘ There was a pause in the dialogue. The 
Knitter bent forward, a little, her short, thick 
person, and protruded her round face a degree 
or two from beneath the hood of her blue 
cloak, which, according to her invariable mode 
of costume, was drawn over her head, and sur- 
mounted by a masculine, foxy-coloured hat ; 
and, in this position did she peer at the young 
lady, with her whitish eyes glimmering out of 
beds of fiesh, formed partly by bare protu- 
berances where there should have been eye- 
brows, partly by the heights of her plump 
cheeks. Eliza Hartley, once more immersed 
in her own affairs, seemed to have forgotten 
Nanny’s presence, and so afforded, to her at- 
tentive observer, a good opportunity for study. 
From the inclination of her mouth to smile, and 
the half motion of the dimples of her cheeks, 
it might first be supposed that her thoughts 
were not of a disagreeable nature; but her 
features afterwards assumed a sombre cast, and 
an expression of pity formed a watery film in 
in her eyes, and wetted the long silken lashes, 
that gently bent towards the blooming cheek 
to discharge the moisture. 

‘ Nanny saw the thoughts passing from the 
ingenuous mind to the countenance she con- 
templated ; and she deemed it a good time to 
speak. 

‘«* An’ the ould sweetheart, poor Misther 
Talbot, as we hear, may go wid his courtin’ 
to some other lady?” she remarked, in a 
whisper. 

‘ Eliza Hartley started, and to her fingers’ 
ends she blushed scarlet deep. 

‘« Nanny,” she said, ‘‘ you must never 
talk so to me.” 

** Poor young gentleman, the heart widin 
his body, will be broke.”’ 

‘** Foolish old woman, have I not forbid 
your freedom?” An accusing conscience soured 
her temper, and, with a brow of displeasure, 
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Eliza Hartley turned towards her home. 

‘ Nanny saw that she was nearly out of fa- 
vour. The young lady paced slowly and with 
dignity, and she stumped after her. 

«« But the heart’s liking must have its 
way ; and quere would it be to say, that Miss 
Eliza, the pet, that’s great, an’ rich, an’ as 
comely as the May-day, shouldn’t have her 
own pick-an’-choose, be him lord, or be him 
arl, or be him juke, or the King of England on 
his throne, if it came to that!”’ 

‘ Still no answer. The offended fair one had 
gained a door leading through an orchard to 
her father’s house. 

‘«‘ Miss Eliza, my honey dear, don't be 
vexed entirely wid your poor ould Nanny.” 

‘ Eliza turned round, and her face beamed 
on the apprehensive old woman the full force 
of its usual good-nature and condescension, 

‘«« Where are you going, Nanny ?” 

‘«T'm goin’, my “ng to look afther 
Shaun-a-Gow’s daughter, Kitty.” 

‘«* Well, then, good evening, Nanny ; and 
when you have attended to your business, come 
up to the Court, and the housekeeper shall 
have orders to provide you with your supper 
and a bed.” 

‘«* Och, may the blessins purshue you and 
be in your road, Miss Eliza, my honey !”’ 

‘ Miss Eliza smilingly bowed her head, and 
Nanny also performed her adieu,—not with 
any of that graceful inclination of person her 
young patroness would have used : much more 
simply, however ; that is, by suddenly bending 
her knees until her short petticoats touched the 
ground, and thenas suddenly rising and duck- 
ing again, while the lady remained in view, and 
accompanying every curtsey, such as it was, 
with verbose ejaculations and prayers for her 
long life, health, happiness, and prosperity. 

‘When they at length lost sight of each 
other, Nanny put on one of her gravest, most 
important, and most business-like faces, as she 
shook her head and reflected that a consider- 
able source of occupation and profit seemed 
dried up ; for she had succeeded in persuading 
Mr. Harry Talbot, that she was all-powerful 
with Sir Shemen Hartley’s beautiful heiress.’ 

There had been a listener to this conversa- 
tion, and when Nanny bent her steps in an 
Opposite direction, she was saluted with 

‘ «* Whither in such haste, my good dame ?”’ 

‘ She turned, and at the first glance her sage 
eye comprehended her man; and farther in- 
formed her that Harry Talbot’s case was a des- 
perate one. The person she scrutinized seemed 
to her perhaps the very finest young man she 
had ever beheld; and Nanny prided herself 
upon being a judge in such matters, and a 
judge whose decision no one need question. 
He was tall; formed in the haughty kind of 
beauty of the Belvidere Apollo ; (Nanny did 
not make the comparison, but her homely ideas 
may bear this classic translation ) his face a fine 
oval, with as much red and white as became & 
man ; his eyes were large lustrious black ; his 
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clustering hair as glossy as the raven’s wing, 
was, according to the fashion of the time, worn 
long ; and his carriage, and the expression of 
his features, had the bold, dashing character 
which the fair reader will allow to be generally 
regarded by that sex whose opinion must give 
the law, with a favourable, and sometimes a 
deferential, eye.’ 

A new character is subsequently introduced, 
in the person of “ Rattling Bill Nale.” Bill 
is a kind of rustic black-leg, who sports a 
lottery table at fairs and patterns, and en- 
counters Eliza and her father at a military 
review. He contrives to whisper something 
into her ear tantamount to a prophecy, that she 
never will be married to the handsome baro- 
net; and as Nanny the Knitter finds him 
subsequently in close conversation with Harry 
Talbot, Eliza concludes that they were plot- 
ting against Sir William, and accordingly, in 
& spirit of opposition, bestows her heart upon 
the baronet. That gentleman finds his views 
forwarded by the diligence of Nanny, and the 
flattered vanity of his mistress’s aunt, the tall 
Miss Alicia. Eliza had one day granted an 
audience to the Knitter under her favourite 
ash tree, and that worthy personage had just 
departed, when 

‘Something fell at her feet and rustled in 
the grass. She picked up a piece of crumpled 
paper ; she opened it and read— 

‘ “ Upon business the most vital to you, I 
come to speak one word;—but though now 
looking on you, I will not intrude without thus 
preparing you for my appearance. H.T.” 

‘She had scarce perused the lines when the 
writer of them sprang over the fence of the 
adjacent grove, and, bowing profoundly, stood 
before her. Eliza just had sufficient self-com- 
mand to control a loud and long scream, the 
instinctive outbreak into its climax of her pre- 
vious consternation. But the first struggle of 
a new passion, indignation and contempt for 
the person who thus intruded on her, checked 
her frenzy, and otherwise shaped her voice and 
conduct. 

« “ Out of the path, sir!” she cried, casting 
his billet to her feet, as she sprang up. 

‘ «1 plead but for one word, Miss Hartley, 
but one word!” said Talbot, in a tone and 
manner of the humblest supplicatien. 

««* Back, sir!” She proudly swept by him 
with a firm step: ‘‘long since we have come 
to an understanding; and, even were it not 
so, with the associate of a mean knave and 
villain, I hold no converse !”’ 

‘ « The connection is indeed, or seems to be, 
degrading to me; but it comes from necessity, 
not choice,”’ he replied, following her. 

‘«* Explain to others, sir! LIask no ex- 
planation at your hands; and presume not 
thus to force your attendance upon me. Stand 
where you are, I say!’’ as he gained her side. 

‘ «T must disobey you, Miss Hartley—must 
bear you company to the last moment when I 
ean do so without observation.’ 

June, 1828. 


‘ Not once looking on him, she quickened 
her pace—every pace brought her nearer to 
home—her head erect, her brow knit, her 
cheeks flushed, and her bosom heaving. 

‘**T am forced, Miss Hartley, by your own 
infatuation, into that very connexion, ’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘I am forced, if you do not pity me, 
and protect yourself, to be a participator in 
acts which must sink me to the level of that 
very wretch! Save me, Eliza!—at present | 
ask—I entreat but little from you; I ask that 
you be but deliberate in your arrangements 
with my rival—that you take ttme—” 

‘Rude, gross person!” she muttered, 
while a deeper colour dyed her cheeks. 

‘ «Think of me as you will, I have no alter- 
native but this plain mode of speaking, no 
other alternative to shield you, your father, 
and myself from destruction.” 

‘ « You threaten, sir? You would scare us 
with plots contrived by you and your worthy 
fellows?” 

‘ «¢ Break the fellowship, Eliza! break it at 
one word. Restore me to myself! Promise 
what I have requested! Defer—’’ 

‘ « Until your plans be perfected ?”’ 

“No! i seek not to profit by the delay ; 
but there is dreadful danger in a refusal.”’ 

* « T contemn it.” 

‘She was raising the latch of the orchard- 
door. The voice of her favoured lover pro- 
nouncing her name, echoed from the adjoining 
garden. 

‘« Hark, sir!’’ she said, in a strong wish- 
per, as she laid one finger on her lip, pointed 
with the other towards the garden, and flashed 
upon Talbot a glance of mingled triumph, con- 
sciousness of protection and bitter taunt. 

‘He started at the voice of his rival, yet al- 
most instantly seized her hand. She had 
stepped over the threshold of the orchard-door, 
and struggled spiritedly to free herself. ‘al- 
bot continued, during the struggle, to speak in 
snatches. 

‘«* Your simple promise would have saved 
you from an avowal of the cause of my ur- 
gency; which now must be made, and which 
it will wither your heart to hear; which now 
must be made though you die under it,—and 
though I foresee many other miserable results 
from the rash disclosure. But listen, listen, 
Eliza Hartley !”—his closely whispered words 
pierced her ear lke the hiss of a serpent,— 
‘* You are about to wed—the husband of an- 
other.” 

‘He dropped her hand and precipitately 
withdrew. But he could now have held that 
hand without an effort to retainit. She stood 
mute and motionless as a statue; and her pos- 
ture, and the deadly paleness of her cheeks and 
the vagueness of her eyes, formed a striking 
contrast to her late graceful though excessive 
vivacity.’ 

Talbot is subsequently confronted with Sir 
William before Captain Whaley, and is ob- 
liged to admit, that though he believes his rival 
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to be a married man, he has no better autho- 
rity than that of Rattling Bill. The juggler 
happens at the moment to be in custody for 
an unsuccessful attempt on the Baronet’s life, 
and on being questioned, denies having made 
such astatement. ‘To obviate the severity of 
the law he turns informer. 

Sir William now becomes more pressing, 
and the marriage day is appointed ; the cere- 
mony is just performed, when Harry Talbot 
enters and arrests Sir Thomas and the bride- 
groom on a charge of high treason. They are 
conveyed to the castle of Enniscorthy, a court- 
martial is called, and, on the evidence of Rat- 
tling Bill, Sir Thomas is, to all appearance, 
hanged ; Captain Talbot superintending the 
execution of the sentence. 

At the moment when the body is being 
taken down, a kind of Meg Merrilies enters, 
treats the sentinels to a soporific draught, and 
releases Sir William. Not finding his bride 
at Hartley Hall, he joins the insurgents, and 
is on the point of killing Harry Talbot on 
Vinegar Hill with his own hand, when pre- 
vented by his strange deliverer. In the mean 
time this mysterious woman induces Eliza to 
travel to Mr. Talbot’s house, near Dunbrody, 
from which she subsequently escapes in time 
to witness the battle of Ross, where Sir William 
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is all but killed before her eyes, in a rencontre 
with his rival. Again the mysterious woman 
appears, conveys Eliza back to Mr. Tal- 
bot’s, and reveals herself. She proves to be a 
school-fellow of Eliza’s, the wife of Sir Wm. 
Judkins, and the daughter of Rattling Bill.— 
Eliza refuses to believe her, until she takes her 
to the ruins of Dunbrody, where Sir William, 
in the agonies and penitence of death, acknow- 
ledges the correctness of her statement. Sir 
Thomas now appears. Talbot had substituted a 
condemned rebel for him on the night ap- 
pointed for his execution, and that gentle- 
man’s character appearing in a favourable 
light, after a reasonable probation, Eliza be- 
comes his wife. 

The story is sufficiently intricate, but the 
mystery is, In some measure, seen through 
from the beginning. There is in one part a 
want of invention,,which Mr. Banim need not 
have resorted to: Sir William is made to at- 
tempt the life of his wife after the manner 
of a tragedy perpetrated a few years since on 
the Shannon, and which has been dwelt upon 
by Irish writers ad nauseam. The work, how- 
ever, is not unworthy Mr. Banim’s great ta- 
lents, though we think it inferior to his earlier 
productions. 





THE NEAPOLITAN 


My object is to vindicate the Neapolitan 
Lazzaroni from the calumnies written 
against them by very grave authors, to 
whom they return no reply, because they 
are ignorant of the art of reading. 

The traveller who arrives in Italy has 
generally formed his opinion relative 
to the Lazzaroni, whom he regards as 
almost a different species from our own. 
Their appearance, and the contempt 
which their fellow-citizens affect to feel 
towards them, contribute to rivet him in 
this error, which it is not easy to get rid 
of through the impossibility of convers- 
ing with. men who speak a jargonscarcely 
understood in their own country. But 
if he can dart a glance beyond the rags 
that cover them, he will at once see, 
that underneath these uncouth tatters is 
generally concealed a sharp, gay, and 
lively spirit, which neither the ills of 
humanity nor the injuries of men are 
capable of depressing. 

In contact with beings belonging to 
other systems of social life, the Lazza- 
roni happily avoid the seductions of 
luxury; and without falling into the hor- 
rors of barbarism, they keep free from 
the vices of incivilization. That same 
climate which corrupts and enfeebles the 
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most robust natures, seems to exert no 
influence upon those, who, deaf to the 
song of the Sirens, just sip of pleasure 
without fearing its seductions. 

But theirs is a life of obscurity that 
escapes the researches of the stranger 
wholly intent on the contemplation of 
the wonders with which Italy abounds. 
If Antigonus and Alexander had the 
curiosity, the one to visit Diogenes, and 
the other to receive instruction from 
Cleanthes, the travellers of our days 
know how to find other masters and 
more acceptable occupations in order to 
derive profit from their excursions. The 
stimulus of a gaming-table, and the at- 
tractions of a dancer, possess a greater 
importance in their eyes than all the 
philosophers upon earth. Hence the 
number of cynics is multiplied to such a 
degree, that a man’s whole life is not 
sufficient to collect the principal traits. 
Diogenes was the only man of his days 
who contented himself with dwelling in 
a tub, and perhaps it may have heen this 
that attracted the attention of a con- 
queror; but who would take the trouble 
to visit a thousand Diogeneses con- 
demned to sleep on the bare ground? 
Clad in a stuff similar to that of their 
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pulcinelli, and with their heads adorned 
with the cap of liberty, which at every 
instant offends the chaste eyes of the 
friends of power, the Lazzaroni are the 
only men who set a free foot upon their 
native soil, where they find in their 
poverty the safeguard of their inde- 
pendence. 

While the ambitious courtier is pass- 
ing the hours dejectedly away in the an- 
tichamber of a minister, the fortunate 
plebeian, lolling upon his basket, which 
serves him by night as a bed, and by day 
as an instrument of industry, waits near 
the entrance of the market the purveyor 
of a new Apicius, who intrusts to him 
the rich booty to be transported to that 
inn, an ingress to which was never de- 
nied him, 

These services are generously recom- 
pensed, and the reward which he receives 
makes him no longer feel the necessity 
of labouring for that day. Observe the 
gaiety that overspreads his countenance, 
the joy that sparkles in his eye. He is 
joyous because he has nothing to do; he 
has provided for his necessities ; nothing 
remains but to give himself up to his 
pleasures ; and what is the sum-total of 
these requisite for the idle? The won- 
ders of a mountebank, the preaching of 
a missionary, the train of a wedding, the 
sacred pump of some religious rite, all 
serve to feed the curiosity and beguile 
the hours of an idle man. Many are yet 
on his hands, each of which promises 
him some new delight. The most joyous 
are those spent in an eating-house, where, 
seated at a table, he enjoys the long 
links of maccaroni, which drop into his 
capacious stomach from the hand that 
holds them ranged and suspended on 
high. Unversed in the arts of Robert 
and Beauvilliers, his palate is never sti- 
mulated by their pungent sauces, or by 
the high-seasoned viands of ultramontane 
cookery ; all he longs for is, his dear and 
ill-seasoned maccaroeni. 

But here is a rhapsodist, who, seated 
upon the trunk of a fir-tree, opens his 
gymnasium on the Mole, where he sings 
in discordant tone, ‘ Le donne, i cava- 
lier, ’ arme, gli amori.’ At the ani- 
mated recital of the deeds of the famed 
Paladins, who filled the earth with 
Slaughter and with alarms, the untu- 
tored son of Parthenope hangs from the 
lip of the singer of Rinaldo, and drops 
by stealth some tears at the hapless lot 
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of these magnanimous heroes. Look at 
him: how breathless he stands, and 
listens with anxious ear for the end of 
the song, which the wary practitioner 
breaks off at the most complicated part 
of the action. The audience separate, 
heartily angry at a man who could have 
the inhumnity to leave Ruggiero and 
Bradamante in the fetters of Atlante, 
and the beauteous Angelica exposed to 
the lawless desires of Orca. 

In the mean time the air is still hot, 
the heart agitated, the affections in a 
tumult; what shall the wretched Lazza- 
roni find to divert him ina city, where 
every thing breathes the love of gain ? 
Every other philosopher would break out 
into complaints against. his destiny, 
against the vices of society, the wicked- 
ness of the age, the ills of life, or the 
grievances of poverty; but the Lazza- 
roni, guided by a wiser instinct, pursues 
his course towards the sea, whose ceru- 
lean surface reflects the last rays of the 
departing sun. Attracted by this magni- 
ficent spectacle, he plunges into the 
bosom of the waves, where he finds a 
sweet refreshment from the heats of 
summer. But the moon is now rising 
from the burnished heights of Vesuvius, 
and pours her streaming light over the 
surface of the deep: it is now time to 
quit the waves, and gather up his scanty 
garments deposited upon the beach. 

He now runs to San-Carlino, where is 
represented for the first time, ‘ La gran 
fermata del Sole, con Pulcinella ajutante 
di campo di Gideone.’ (The grand stop- 
ping of the Sun, with Punch adjutant of 
the camp of Gideon.) The title is im- 
posing, and the name of the author 
known. ‘Those who assisted at the last 
rehearsal assure us, that the decorations 
are marvellous, and the scene between 
Punch and the Sun sublime. 

Fortune smiles on the wishes of the 
Lazzaroni; the theatre is not yet full, 
and he can take his choice between a 
good seat and a pretty neighbour. ‘The 
latter appears preferable to the former: 
after Gideon shall have finished his ra- 
vages, there may perhaps be those who 
will make it their business to repair the 
evils he has committed! ‘The spectacle 
is prolonged to an advanced hour of the 
night. The two armies have contended 
with valour, and the victory has long re- 
mained doubtful; but the Gibeonites 
have been obliged to yield to superior 
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numbers, and to the strong fire of the 
enemy’s artillery, to which in a great 
measure the honour of the triumph is 
due. Punch has fought like a hero, and 
Gideon has invested him with the insig- 
nia of the Gran Cuci in presence of the 
soldiers and the people, who applaud this 
act of magnanimity and justice. 

On quitting the theatre the Lazzaroni 
re-enters his basket, and beneath a pure 
sky and an air all balm, he abandons 
himself to the sleep that awaits him upon 
the steps of some tempie, while it is in- 
voked in vain by the rich man on his 
luxurious pillow of down. He awakens 
from time to time to listen to the com- 
plaining notes of some lover, who is 
recounting to his tyrant mistress the 
pangs that rend his heart; and it is then 
that the waker beholds, without in- 
quietude, the thief who is_ prowling 
abroad on the watch for booty, and the 
assassin who steals along with suspicious 
step to his deeds of darkness. 

The nobler passions of the citizen have 
sometimes inflamed the hearts of these 
neglected inhabitants of Italy, and when 
a daring foe presented himself on the 
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frontiers of their country, in order to — 
attempt its conquest, they have stayed 
the triumphant step of warlike legions, 
when the arm of disciplined force would 
have had neither the power nor the 
courage to arrest their course. But af- 
terwards, seeing the bad use that was 
made of victory, they have no longer 
cared to interfere in public affairs, and 
have left to fate the care of saving their 
country from the clumsy hands that 
govern it. Respected and feared by 
their enemies, and treated with predilec- 
tion by their friends, the Lazzaroni are 
the only persons who enjoy a tranquil 
and happy existence, in a country where 
fate has shewn itself adverse to all par- 
ties, and which has been visited by the 
curses as well of the victors as of the 
vanquished. Forgetful of the past, in- 
different as to the future, and satisfied as 
to the present, the Lazzaroni is far more 
happy than those who pity him, and his 
life presents the most incontestible proof 
that happiness efther does not exist upon 
earth, or is only to be found in the 
bosom of ignorance. 
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Have you ere seen the full warm flush of life, 
In brightest splendour, blushing on the cheek 
Of him whose heart maintains the deadly strife 
Of sickness? soft and fair the rosy streak 
Plays on his bright’ning features, seems to speak 
Of many a year of gay festivity. 
Oh! icy coldness, and the parting shriek 
Of ghastly dissolution’s pang, are nigh, 

And Death will follow that warm smile’s serenity. 


You who have seen it, you alone can know 

How Erin struggled for her freedom, while 

Hope glimmered through the midnight of her woe ; 

Wher England practised each delusive smile, 

Each plan of treachery, and every guile 

That could restrain our freedom’s rising swell. 

Yes! when our only serpent did defile 

His birthplace, and when, like some fiendish spell, 
His name flung o’er our earth the tainted breath of hell. 


False was thy hope, my country, false, alas ! 
The treacherous ray that glimmered through despair, 
While Grattan made his Orphean skill surpass 
The whispering whine of tyranny ; and ere 
A Sheridan, a Curran, ceased to dare 
Legions of leagued oppression, while the queen 
Of waters trembled on her tottering chair, 
Oh! then we hoped to be what we have been, 
And see the olive branch entwined with Erin's green. 


Why, why, my country, did you trust that smile, 
That look of dark hypocrisy, which gave 
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Hope to a frenzied nation, only while 
The cannon roared its summons to the brave ? 
Did ye not see your Shannon's chainless wave 
Rolling in vast magnificence, sublime, 
By Limerick’s towery grandeur, gloomy grave 
Of England’s honour, pyramid of crime, 

Of Britain’s perjured faith unto the page of time? 


There Limerick stands, there scoffing at decay, 

The monument of faith! aye, there she peers 

Her tottering yrandeur o’er the fearless spray ; 

Boundless and free there Shannon’s wave appears, 

: In indignation rolls, as ifthe tears 

| Of them betrayed had swelled her billows’ foam ; 
There Castle Connell, giant bulwark, rears 
In dark sublimity her hoary dome ; 

And there is Cashel’s pride, the owlet’s desert home. 


Still Erin crawls while these as yet remain, 
The quenchless beacon-lights of England’s shame. 
Did I not see thee sporting in the train 
Of vile hypocrisy, when a boasted name 
Was echoed round by millions, when thy tame 
Servility arose along the sea, 
When Wicklow’s mountains, as the * * * came, 
Echoed about the whinings of thy glee, 

The saddening clank of chains* * * * 


— ea, kee Pee a elie) iyo? 


Then, then my country was thy name of prde 

Torn from the glorious records of the brave ; 

Before, alas! with misery allied, 

But not the servile name of willing slave. 

Then as thy peans echoed o’er the wave, 

And as they rung throughout the vaulted sky, 

Did Ireland’s honour view her lowly grave ; 

Then did thy tyrants raise the fiendish cry, 
And vent in hellish joy o’er fallen liberty. 


Look, Erin, to thy land, the land of slaves ; 
See Desolation now more desolate ; 
See thy cold sons crawl heedless to their graves, 
And smile unconscious of their lowly fate : 
Look to thy ruined shrines, thy tottering state ; 
Ah! gaze around, let every breathing tell 
Thy frantic woe, thy grief disconsolate ; 
Weep o’er the spot where all thy grandeur fell, 
Where Hope first shriek’d to thee her long, her last farewell. 


Vain is thy struggle now, though Sheil may raise 
False vanity’s premeditated sigh, 
Whose words are like those fruits that tempt the gaze 
Of distant travellers, till approaching nigh 
They see the gilded dust that charmed the eye : 
Shall he obtain what Grattan was denied, 
And drown our Sheridan’s almighty cry? 
There rolls the ocean in its native pride, 
The artificial stream there whispers by its side. 


Weep, weep, my Erin! o’er thy lowly fall ; 
Raise the wild shriek o’er grandeur’s desert tomb ; 
Thy Curran, Sheridan, thy Grattan, all 
Have passed away, and Desolation’s gloom 
Spreads her black wings, where once in brightest bloom 
Young Freedom’s blossom grew—dark is thy sky ; 
Hope has not left her twilight to relume 
The long dim night of sunless misery, 
Where rings the clank of chains, and Freedom's parting sigh. 
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THE CLERGYMAN. 


THEIR principles reviled, their charac- 
ters traduced, and their religion out- 
raged, few bodies of men continue to 
present a more splendid array of politi- 
cal integrity and of moral worth than 
has always been identified with the Ca- 
tholic hierarchy of Ireland. At one 
time, hunted down for the desperate fi- 
delity with which they clung to the 
creed of their fathers, the voice of pro- 
scription excluded them from the pro- 
tection of justice ; they were driven to 
the mountains, to herd with the winds, 
and to commune with the tempests; 
where a cave was their temple, and a bed 
of leaves the couch of their repose. If 
they appeared among their suffering fel- 
Jow-countrymen, the informant was rea- 
dy to depose against their life, and the 
hand of the executioner was madly an- 
ticipating the hour when their blood 
should consecrate his unhallowed office: 
torn from their flocks, and separated 
from their beloved children in Christ, 
the rock was their altar-stone, and the 
fervour of their devotionthe ornament that 
beautified their shrine. At another time, 
we find them the objects of a persecution 
equally revolting, though not equally 
sanguinary; and when the hand of the 
law had relaxed its mighty grasp, we 
find that of bigotry assuming its malevo- 
lent control. ‘The potency of pecu- 
niary influence is tried in vain; the 
frown of local authority darkens the 
brow, and only serves to evince the in- 
tolerant inclinations of the petty tyrant; 
invective and reproach, and calumny, 
next succeed, also to experience an 
equal conviction of their inefliciency—the 
priesthood of Ireland still continuing the 
same bright example of heroic virtue 
and of disinterested zeal! 

Indeed, it will scarcely seem extraor- 
dinary that the prejudice, with which 
this body is still regarded, should be so 
very prevalent, when we consider the 
shameful extent to which that feeling 
yet continues to exist against every class 
of Irishmen. It would appear as though 
there were a web of fatal delusion woven 
round every thing connected with Ire- 
land; for, as yet, I have never met an 
Englishman who did not look upon it in 
some deteriorating view. It is enough 
to be an Irishman,—with too many, the 
name leaves an impression widely at va- 


riance with the reality. Half uncivilized 
—half rebel—half madman, they fancy 
him a compound of blunders, of over- 
wrought passions, and of misery. They 
forget the native loftiness of his soul, the 
daring intrepidity of his heart, the glori- 
ous constancy and consistency of his 
principles, the deep powers of his ro- 
mantic imagination, and the amiable 
warmth of his lively feelings. The bad 
shades of his character alone are dis- 
played—a willing veil is flung over the 
more captivating, and by far the more 
numerous. Our miseries, or rather the 
supposed effect of our miseries, have 
monopolized the ascendency; and, how- 
ever liberal the mind may be on the 
abstract question of civil freedom, an 
Englishman can never be persuaded to 
allow an Irishman to hold an equal ba- 
lance, with himself, in the scale of intel- 
ligence. 

The ignorance which prevails among 
Englishmen, where Ireland is concerned, 
is incredibly extensive; and when the 
peculiarities of the country become the 
theme, we find Catholic, as well as Pro- 
testant, equally misinformed. They fre- 
quently pretend to a knowledge which 
they have not; and I am in possession 
of more than one instance, where they 
have assumed an acquaintance with cus- 
toms, and with localities, of which they 
were egregiously ignorant. An identity 
of political degradation naturally pro- 
duces an identity of political feeling ; 
but farther than this their sympathies —o 
not proceed. An Englishman will respect 
an Irish Catholic from the numerical 
importance of the body to which he be- 
longs, and because he considers that his 
superior capacities of exertion may be 
instrumental in the progress of his own 
emancipation ; but, lay aside these consi- 
derations—considerations which English- 
men never neglect—and we shall discover 
the same opinions, as to intellectual supe- 
riority, existing in his bosom, which 
prevail in that of his Protestant neigh- 
bour. Some years residence in England 
has firmly convinced me of this; and 
although I never could perceive the dis- 
tinction without those sentiments of na- 
tional indignation, which are often- 
times too fervid for utterance, this is not 
the time to enter into the disquisition 
which the subject would require. There 
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are many causes tending to generate such 
a prejudice—perhaps none more power- 
fully than the absence of a press, exclu- 
sively Irish. England and Scotland are 
rife with such indications of political 
life: Irish talent and Irish vigour con- 
tribute to the value of their periodicals ; 
and yet it is a disgraceful truth, that, 
with all her superabundance of genius 
and of enterprise, the Irish metropolis is 
without a press commensurate to the 
powers of its people, and adequate to 
that of the sister kingdoms. 

Were I to tell an Englishman, swel- 
ling with the importance of self, and 
strutting in all the pride of fancied supe- 
riority, that, among the depths of an 
Irish bog, or in the glens of an Irish 
mountain, there are souls as refined and 
minds as polished as his own, he would 
hardly be inclined to credit my assertion. 
Yet I must adventure it; and let him not 
start when I affirm, that among that more 
calumniated class, the priesthood, in the 
wildest and boldest scenes of mountain 
loneliness, are there men gifted with sen- 
timents as delicate, and with impressions 
as elevated and as poetical, as would be 
found in the circles of the most accom- 
plished or the most exalted. 

During the last summer, having had 
occasion to visit Ireland, it was my for- 
tune to be introduced to many of this 
description ; but, among that many, there 
was one whose character particularly ex- 
cited my admiration. A dinner party 
had assembled in the old-fashioned par- 
lour of the family mansion; we were in 
the vicinity of a world of beauties, for 
LouGcu LANE, with all its romance and 
and all its poetry, rolled almost to the 
very verge of the house ; and among our 
company were two of the ecclesiastical 
order. One, a_ hale, facetious, warm- 
hearted man, who had studied his di- 
vinity at Louvaine, and who, at the bap- 
tismal font, had introduced me within 
the pale of the one sheepfold. He was 
tall, handsome, and well proportioned ; 
clad in a quaker coat of dark grev, with 
his ample legs immersed in an enormous 
pair of Hessjan boots. The friendship 
of advice was as often on his tongue as 
the joke of good humour; and while the 
broad dorie of the Kerry dialect gave 
a rich flavour to his language, he was 
most unsparing in his observations on 
my peculiarities. The other was younger, 
and formed a very apposite contrast 
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to his reverend brother. He wore the 
ordinary garb of the provincial seculars ; 
simple, gentlemanly, and unaffected. 
His frame was delicately moulded; his 
features sallow and expressive; and his 
eye shedding a fine blaze of intelligence 
over his marked countenance. 

I had not been long in his company, 
when I discovered that his ideas flowed 
in no ordinary channel; and, as conver- 
sation varied, it at length settled ona 
tepic, in which I always feel inspired— 
on poetry. My reverend friend was a 
profound theologian; in politics he was 
temperate and judicious; but here, 
thought I, I shall find him deficient! It 
required but little exertion on my part 
to draw him out; he entered into the 
subject with animation, and treated it 
with judgment. We described the neces- 
sary qualifications of a poet: 

Natura fieret jaudabile carmen, au arte 

Quzsitum est. 

We criti. | the respective pretensions 
of th val living bards; we indivi- 
dualis' | iuc'r merits; we attempted to 
examine th © faults, and in all he dis- 
played a degree of taste, of recollection, 
and even of poetic feeling, which our ad- 
versaries would not have hoped to find 
in a Popish priest. 1 took leave to dis- 
sen! from some of his opinions, and even 
ventured to advocate theories, whose de- 
fects could be perceptible only to the 
nicest discernment ; but I was more than 
overmatched, and after contesting the 
point for a short time, was finally obliged 
to yield to his superiority. While he 
hung over the pages of Delahogue, he 
found an hour for those of Byron; and, 
while he performed the functions of an 
arduous mission, he deemed it no re- 
proach to seek relief in the lighter pur- 
suits of literature. 

Mr. F*** was, in every sense of the 
word, an Irish priest; he possessed all 
their zeal, all their piety, and all their 
polemical abilities. His preparatory 
studies had been at Maynooth, and when 
he issued forth to share in the labours of 
the vineyard, his bishop had found it 
necessary to send him to a parish, at the 
extremity of the district, remarkable for 
its rudeness and for its want of comfort. 
Here, amid the winter fury of the tem- 
pest, would he often be compelled to 
leave the warmth of his bed, and with- 
out hope or ee a mca in this life, 
traverse bogs and rivers to bear the con- 
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solations of religion to some dying pea- 
sant; here, perhaps, would he have to 
support the weak against the persuasions 
of a biblical landlord; here, would he 
have to spend his life in a partially fi- 
nished residence, such as the lowest 
ranks of English fastidiousness would 
have disdained to inhabit, and yet here 
did he preserve that polish of manner 
and that delicacy of feeling, of which 
every thing combined to deprive him. 
His pale cheek evinced a delicate consti- 
tution, and while I luxuriated in the 
richness and simplicity of his chosen 
language, I could not help exulting in 
the conviction that I was in communion 
with one who was equally calculated for 
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the lists of controversial warfare as any 
of his mote conspicuous brethren. 

If every parish has not nurtured a 
Maguire, it is because every parish has 
not furnished an equal opportunity for 
the display of similar abilities. Mr. 
F * * * was not singular in his aequire- 
ments, they were those of the gene- 
rality of his class. And though I have 
had the good fortune of being se sry 
with many of the same order in England, 
they will forgive me if I say that, not- 
withstanding his brogue, and perhaps his 
blunders, I have known few amongst them 
endowed with a superior oe 
a more polished mind, or a more kindly 
heart than was that Irism clergyman! 


D.S. L. 





RECORDS OF WOMAN.* 


We would refer those who are in the habit 
of impugning the female capacity, to the names 
of those intellectual ladies who have, in our 
own day, successfully cultivated the flowery 
walks of poesy. For deep and comprehensive 
thought, a fervid imagination, and a clear 
insight into the workings of the human heart, 
Miss Johanna Baillie stands unrivalled. L. 
E. L. is sweet—interesting—but the charms 
of sublime simplicity peculiarly belongs to the 
poetry of Mrs. Hemans. There is nothing 
artificial about it ; no redundancy—no need- 
less amplification of similies or ornaments. 
Her verse moves on like one of those beauteous 
beings who are, ‘when unadorned, adorned 
most ;’ and the melancholy tenderness with 
which the productions of her muse are im- 
bued, is another proof that she writes from 
that pure inspiration which glows only in the 
breast of a poet. 

_ Mrs. Heman’s reputation is not evanescent ; 
it was not called into existence by injudicious 
friendship, and it is not sustained by critical 
obduracy. It rests upon genuine merit, and 
we know none of her cotemporaries whose 
works are more generally read, or whose 
poetical fame is likely to be more permanent. 
‘The Records of Woman’ is, perhaps, one of 
her most pleasing productions. Her virtues 
and her talents well qualified her for the task 
of illustrating those attributes of her sex, 
which endear them to humanity and to all 
who admire moral worth. Her sketches are 
brief; but all tend to exalt the female cha- 
racter. Many of them have appeared in the 
different periodicals. The following is en- 
titled the ‘ Indian Woman’s Song,’ and is 
founded on a passage in Long’s Expedition to 
the Source of St. Peter’s River. It states 
that, driven to despair by her husband’s de- 


sertion, she entered a canoe with her children, 
rowed down the Mississippi, and perished in 
the cataract. 


* Down a broad river of the western wilds, 
Piercing thick forest glooms, a light canoe 
Swept with the current: fearful was the speed 
Of the frail bark, as by a tempest’s wing 

Borne leaf-like on to where the mist of spray 
Rose with the cataract’s thunder.---Yet within, 
Proudly, and dauntlessly, and all alone, 

Save that a babe lay sleeping at her breast, 

A woman stood: upon her Indian brow 

Sat a strange gladness, and her dark hair wav’d 
As if triumphantly. She press’d her child, 

In its bright slumber, to her beating heart, 

And lifted her sweet voice, that rose awhile 
Above the sound of waters, high and clear, 
Wafting a wild proud strain, her song of death. 


Roll swiftly to the Spirit’s land, thou mighty stream and 
free! 

Father of ancient waters, roll! and bear our lives with 
thee! 

The weary bird that storms have toss’d, would seek the 
sunshine’s calm, 

And the deer that hath the arrow’s hurt, flies to the 
woods of balm. 


Roll on !---my warrior’s eye hath look’d upon another’s 
face, 

And mine hath faded from his soul, as fades a moon- 
beam/’s trace; 

My shadow comes not o’er his path, my whisper to his 
dream, 

He flings away the broken reed---roll swifter yet, thou 

stream! 


The voice that spoke of other days is hush’d within 4zs 
breast, 

But mine its lonely music haunts, and will not let me 
rest ; 

It sings a low and mournful song of gladness thatis gone, 

I cannot live withvut that light---Father of waves! roll 
on! 


Will he not miss the bounding step that met him from 
the chase? 

The heart of love that made his home an ever sunny 
place ? 

The hand that spread the hunter’s board, and deck’d his 
couch of yore ?--- 

He will not!---roll, dark foaming stream, on to the 
better shore ! 
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Some blessed fount amidst.the woods of that bright land 
must flow, 
Whose ae from my soul may lave the memory of 
this wo ; 
Some gentle wind must whisper there, whose breath 
may waft away 
The burden of the heavy night, the sadness of the day. 


And thou, my babe! tho’ born, like me, for woman’s 
weary lot, 

Smile!---to that wasting of the heart, my own! I leave 
thee not; 

Too bright a thing art hou to pine in aching love away, 

Thy mother bears thee far, young fawn! from sorrow 
and decay. 

She bears thee to the glorious bowers where none are 
heard to weep, 

And where th’ unkind one hath no power again to 
trouble sleep; 

And where the soul shall find its youth, as wakening 
from a dream,--- 

One moment, and that realm is ours---On, on, dark 
rolling stream I’ 


The next relates to ‘Joan of Arc, in 
Rheims.’ 
* That was a joyous day in Rheims of old, 
When peal on peal of mighty music roll’d 
Forth from her throng’d cathedral; while around, 
A multitude, whose billows made no sound, 
Chain’d to a hush of wonder, tho’ elate 
With victory, listen’d at their temple’s gate. 
And what was done within?---within, the light 
‘Thro’ the rich gloom of pictured windows tlowing, 
Tinged with soft awfulness a stately sight, 
The chivalry of France, their proud heads bowing 
In martial vassalage !---while midst that ring, 
And shadow’d by ancestral tombs, a king 
Receiv’d his birthright’s crown. For this, the hymn 

Swell’d out like rushing waters, and the day 
With the sweet censer’s misty breath grew dim, 

As through long aisles it floated o’er th’ array 
Of arms and sweeping stoles. But who, alone 
And unapproached, beside the altar-stone, 

With the white banner, forth like sunshine streaming, 
And the gold helm, thro’ clouds of fragrance gleaming, 
Silent and radiant stood ?---the helm was rais’d, 

And the fair face reveal’d, that upward gaz’d, 

Intensely worshipping :---a still, clear face, 
Youthful, but brightly solemn! Woman’s cheek 
And brow were there, in deep devotion meek, 

Yet glorified with inspiration’s trace 
On its pure paleness; while, enthron’d above, 

The pictur’d virgin, with her smile of love, 
Seem’d bending o’er her votaress.---That slight form ! 
Was that the leader thro’ the battle storm? 
Had the soft light in that adoring eye, 
Guided the warrior where the swords flash'd high? 
"Twas so, even so!—and thou, the shepherd’s child, 
Joanne, the lowly dreamer of the wild! 
Never before, and never since that hour, 
Hath woman, mantled with victorious power, 
Stood forth as thou beside the shrine didst stand, 
Holy amidst the knighthood of the land ; 
And beautiful with joy and with renown, 
Lift thy white banner o’er the olden crown, 
Ransom’d for France by thee! 

The rites are done. 
Now let the dome with trumpet-notes be shaken, 
And bid the echoes of the tombs awaken, 

And come thou forth, that Heaven’s rejoicing sun 
May give thee welcome from thine own blue skies, 

Daughter of victory !---A triumphant strain, 

A proud rich stream of warlike melodies, 

Gush’d through the portals of the antique fane, 
And forth she came.--- Then rose a nation’s sound--- 
Oh! what a power to bid the quick heart bound, 
The wind bears onward with the stormy cheer 
Man gives to glory on her high career! 
is there indeed such power ?.--far deeper dwells 
In one kind household voice, to reach the cells 
Whence happiness flows forth !---The shouts that fill’d 
The hollow heaven tempestuously, were still’d 
One momeni; and in that brief pause, the tone, 
As of a breeze that o’er her home had blown, 
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Sank on the bright maid’s heart.---“* Joanne !---Who 


spoke 
Like aun whose childhood with Aer childhood grew 
Under one roof?-- Joanne !”~—¢hat murmur broke 
With sounds of weeping forth!--She turn’d—-she knew 
Beside her, mark’d from all the thousands there, 
In the calm beauty of his silver hair, ; 
The stately shepherd ; and the youth, whose joy 
From his dark eye flash’d proudly; and the boy, 
The youngest-born, that ever lov’d her best: 
‘“* Father! and ye, my brothers!”—On the breast 
Of that gray sire she sank---and swiftly back, 
Ev’n in an instant, to their native track 
Her free thoughts flowed.--She saw the pomp no more-- 
The plumes, the banners :---to her cabin-door, 
And to the Fairy’s fountain in the glade, 
Where her young sisters by her side had play’d, 
And to her hamlet’s chapel, where it rose 
Hallowing the forest unto deep repose, 
Her spirit turn’d.---The very wood-note, sung 
In early-spring-time by the bird, which dwelt 
Where o’er her father’s rvof the beech-leaves hung, 
Was in her heart; a music heard and felt, 
Winning her back to nature.—She unbound 
The helm of many battles from her head, 
And, with her bright locks bow’d to sweep the ground, 
Lifting her voice up, wept for joy, and said, 
*« Bless me, my father, bless me! and with thee, 
To the still cabin and the beechen-tree, 
Let me return !” 
Oh! never did thine eye 
Thro’ the green haunts of happy infancy 
Wander again, Juanne !---tov much of fame 
Had shed its radiance on thy peasant-name ; 
And bought alone by gifts beyund all price, 
The trusting heart’s repose, the paradise 
Of home with all its leves, doth fate allow 
The crown of glory unto woman’s brow.’ 


Mr. Banim, in his ‘ Tales by the O’Hara 
Family,’ says, ‘ Extrinsic interest has lately 
attached to the fine scenery of Woodstock, 
near Kilkenny, on account of its having been 
the last residence of the author of Psyche. 
Her grave is one of many in the church-yard 
of the village. The river runs smoothly by. 
The ruins of an ancient abbey that have been 
partially converted into a church, reverently 
throw their mantle of tender shadow over it.’ 
On this incident Mrs. Hemans has written the 


following beautiful stanzas: 
‘J stood beside thy lowly grave ;-~ 
Spring odours breath’d around, 
And music in the river-wave, 
Pass’d with a lulling sound. 


All happy things that love the sun 
In the bright air glane’d by, 

And a glad murmur seem’d to run 
Thro’ the soft azure sky. 


Fresh leaves were on the ivy-bough 
That fring’d the rutus near; 

Yuung voices were abroad---but thou 
Their sweetness couldst not hear. 


And mournful grew my heart for thee, 
Thou in whose woman’s mind 

The ray that brightens earth and sea, 
The light of song was shrined. 


Mournful, that thou wert slumbering low, 
With a dread curtain drawn 

Between thee and the golden glow 
Of this world’s vernal dawn. 


Parted from all the song and bloom 
Thou wouldst have lov'd so well, 
To thee the sunshine round thy tomb 

Was but a broken spell. 


The bird, the insect on the wing, 
In their bright reckless play, 
Might feel the flush and life of Spring,--- 


b 


And thou wert pass’d away! 
2 
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But then, ev’n then, a nobler thought 
O’er my vain sadness came ; 

Th’ immortal spirit woke, and wrought 
Within my thrilling frame. 


Surely on lovelier things. I said, 
Thou must have look’d ere iow, 
Than all that round our pathway shed 

Odours and hues below. 


The shadows of the tomb are here, 
Yet beautiful is earth! 

What seest thou then where no dim fear, 
No haunting dream hath birth? 
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Here a vain love to passing flowers 
Thou gav’st---but where thou art, 
The sway is not with changeful hours, 

There love and death must part. 


Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 
A voice not loud, but deep! 

The glorious bowers of earth among, 
How often didst thou weep! 


Where couldst thou fix on mortal ground 
Thy tender thoughts and high?--- 

Now peace the woman’s heart hath found, 
And joy the poet’s eye.’ 
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IV. 


THE FORGOTTEN GRAVES OF THE DEAD. 


Voila nos monumens 


oe -_— 


Le fer, le fen, le temps plus puissant que les rors 


Ne peut rien contre leur memoire. 


Tue frail perishable nature of man 
presses itself continually on the mind of 
every one, even those least given to re- 
flection. This is not to be wondered at; 
its importance, and the manner in which 
it is wound up with the dearest concerns, 
hopes, and happinesses of our lives, ren- 
der it of necessary consideration. We 
see the busy world struggling around us 
for honors, wealth, fame, or, to descend 
to a lower grade, for even common ne- 
cessaries. While now and again the 
concealed arrow of the pale-visaged 
monarch lays level from amongst us him 
for whom Fame had woven its brighest 
chaplet—whose verdure, heightened by 
the beauty of the flowrets interwoven in 
it, attracted the eyes of all, and bid fair 
to place the wearer high on the proud 
pinnacles of her temple—him for whom 
glory had marked out the victor’s laurel 
won from the oppressor band, in defence 
of liberty or country—him on whom the 
riches of another Craesus were poured 
from the bounteous lap of Fortune—and 
him to whom death comes as a relief 
from many miseries, and which alone 
would still to a calm the throbbings of a 
fevered heart,—all, all are treated by no 
favor or affection—‘ Aquo pede, pulsat 
tabernas pauperum, regumque turres.’ 
We do not wonder so much then, taking 
into consideration the brief span of our 
existence, at the wish manifested by 
mankind for preserving their individual 
memories from the chilling forgetfulness 
which hovers over us, bright while the 
good or bad odour of our virtues or 
vices is yet afloat upon the atmosphere 
of the society in which we were wont to 
move, but quickly dissolving into the 
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thinness of the surrounding air, as the 
sun of pleasure and amusement brightens 
up the objects which are around us, 
and dispels the night clouds of sorrew 
from those who tarry on their pilgrimage 
after us. 

This feeling of retaining in the recol- 
lection of those who fill up our places 
and stations when we are called to 
another state, impelled a Cheop to pile 
almost eternal pyramids in the plains of 
Araby, and induces the peasant to plant 
the sorrowing yew, which, with its funeral- 
looking foliage, may serve to point out 
where ‘a rude forefather of the hamlet 
Sleeps,’ or to place a stone, ‘aged and 
green,’ whose head does not peep above 
the long rank grass which flourishes 
around it, to mark out the spot to a 
hoary-haired matron, with clean coif 
and kerchief, and the mild resignation 
of heavenward hopes in her eyes, the 
place where all she once prized in the 
summer of youth, lies cold and decayed— 
the victim of corruption; and where a 
prayer, pure as incense, wafted to the 
skies, escapes from the heart as she 
kneels upon the grass-grown hillock, 
and drops the glistening tear from her 
aged eyes. 

It is this wish, implanted in every heart, 
to tarry in the memory of those we leave 
behind us, that raises the proud, as well 
as the rude memorial ; val it is balm to 
the mind to reflect that as we sleep the 
cold sleep of death, some testimonial 
‘implores the passing tribute of a sigh.’ 

But many are they who have not any- 
thing to point out where ‘ rests their 
head upon the lap of earth’, although 
their names are consecrated by every 
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thing that could make one man be- 
loved or respected by another; whose 
love of learning is enshrined in the ar- 
chives of their country’s literature, or 
whose patriotism forms a bright beacon 
which posterity may behold steady and 
cheering—not flickering and unsteady— 
and fit to light them onward to liberty. 

Although it is not the fate of such 
men ‘ unhallowed to sleep in the cross- 
ways of Fame,’ yet it is meet that the 
place where all that is earthly of them 
lies commingled with its original dust, 
should be marked out by some memo- 
rial, ‘storied urn or animated bust :’ 
many of their lives have been spent, not 
in the hoarding up of riches, nor in the 
enjoyment of luxuries; not in seek- 
ing personal aggrandizement, but in the 
exercise of their talents, the gift of kind 
nature, in the promotion of liberty, 
learning, or some other object equally 
conducive to the happiness of mankind 
generally. 

Iam led to the foregoing reflections 
from having sauntered into the church- 
yard of Saint James’s, in this city, a 
short time since. This burial ground, 
the Pere la Chaise of our metropolis, is 
handsomely situate on a sloping piece of 
ground, originally outside the city gates. 
It is literally studded with monuments, 
tombs, and other memorials of those who 
sleep beneath. The most attractive is 
one to the memory of the celebrated Sir 
Toby Butler, which the cursed hands of 
some Vandal spirits have mutilated, and 
done a deed for, which the tooth of time 
could hardly, afteran almost infinite series 
of years, be able to effect. A bas-relief 
of the patriotic baronet, and his armorial 
bearings are all broken and disfigured. 
One of the wretches wlio, in the wicked 
wantonness of youth, was foremost in 
the work of destruction, I heard, met an 
ignominious death a short time since at 
the hands of his country. ‘The antiquity 
of this burial ground stamps additional 
character onit as a cemetery. <A tomb- 
stone, the only date on which is 1137, 
serves as a confirmatory proof; the in- 
scription is round its edges, and a rude 
cross is sculptured on its centre. From 
records we learu that the original church, 
built on the site of the present church- 
yard, was granted to the Abbey of St. 
Thomas, for the support of the poor, by 
King John, in 1196. 


In order to take every advantage of 
the desire evinced for sepulture in this 
church-yard, a certain exorbitant sum 
(the perquisite of the incumbent) is de- 
manded for /iberty to inter in it: and so 
certain is its produce, that a vicar, who 
lately held the parish, becoming in- 
volved, actually mortgaged it, and a re- 
ceiver was appointed by the mortgager 
to watch over the receipt of these fees. 

This is the only churchyard in the 
neighbourhood of this city where the 
olden custom of decking out the graves 
with every flower of the season, exists; 
and on the 25th of July, the patron 
saint of St. James’s day, numerous gar- 
lands, crowned with flowers, and orna- 
mented with ingeniously cut paper, are 
overspread on the graves: and surely it 
is an innocent hallowed feeling, pure 
from the heart, that dictates such dis- 
play. The present vicar, a Reformation- 
man of the ¢ first water,’ who in his 
youth was wont to run miles, barefoot, 
across a boggy country to serve mass, 
but now is seized with so much of the 
mania of proselytism, enjoying from the 
anxiety he displays in that good (lucus a 
non lucendo) work, the earthly happiness 
of Two FINE FAT LIVINGS, and proudly 
ambitious (though particularly humble) 
to adorn his brow with amitre. His aged 
mother, poor woman, still goes to mass 
in her own part of the country—the 
pagan—while her hopeful offspring, in 
the promotion of the cause he has em- 
barked in, allows the walls of the tem- 
ples for the worship of the Most High, 
and the cultivation of every christian 
charity, to be sullied by lying, filthy, and 
uncharitable placards, denunciative of 
the ‘abominable doctrines of the Pa- 
pists.’ Such a reformation — miseri- 
corde!—This man endeavoured to pre- 
vent the people from paying the tribute 
of a few fading flowers to the memory of 
their friends ; but he was scoffed at, and 
obliged to abandon the project. 

The air of a church-yard is calculated 
to give a tone to the feelings which we 
do not every where experience; it is 
that voluptt serieuse—a sort of 
voiceless melancholy that wakes 
The heart’s mysterious chords, until they stir 
Like air, by music charmed 


It is in vain to describe it, but who has 
not experienced it? I asked the grave- 
digger (who was busied opening a grave 
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for the interment of a young creature, 
who had fallen a victim to ‘ decay’s 
effacing fingers’—the bloom of health 
and youth was hers, and the bridal day 
was appointed, when her highest aim of 
earthly happiness — a union with the 
youth of her love—was within her reach 
the ornaments intended for her as a 
bride,served to deck out her pale corpse— 
the canker worm preyed unseen, and nipt 
the lovely blossom in the bud) in what 
art of the grave-yard the Rev. Dennis 
Taaffe was interred? He pointed out the 
spot near Sir Toby’s monument. The net- 
tle waved in wild luxuriance over it, but 
not a stone was there to mark the spot. 
This was the man who laboured to 
throw light on the past history of his 
country, and left a lasting monument of 
his erudition and research behind hin— 
a simple, humble-looking servant of the 
Most High, who, while he laboured at 
his last work, which he left unfinished 
(having been summoned away to another 
and a better world,) the history of his 
ill-fated country, which the blight of 
falsehood and misrepresenting bigotry 
had blasted, and converted its brightest 
records into the most dishonouring 
blots—this unpretending individual, dur- 
ing the last stage of his life, lived in 
miserable lodgings in St. James’s Street, 
and was in the habit of retiring every 
morning to a dairy shop, with a penny 
roll of bread in his pocket, and feast 
upon it, with a halfpenny worth of but- 
termilk, for his morning meal. Poor 
Taaffe, often have I seen you sauntering 
along the street, tarrying with every 
curly-pated boy who might pass, and 
cheering them with a wholesome advice, 
relaxing your comprehensive mind, like 
an unstrung bow, but to gather addi- 
tional strength and vigour. It seems to 
me that he has strong claims on his 
country—on the order to which he be- 
longed more particularly, pre-eminent 
as it is for the exercise of every enno- 
bling deed of charity, or other honour- 
able feeling—I mean the priesthood*— 
for some monument, some tributary urn 
or inscription to record, simply record, 
where he lies. He had his frailties, —/w- 
manum est errare—who can plead ex: 
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emption from those weaknesses; let. 
them rest in the shade— 
No longer seek his merits to disclose, 

Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode; 
Then they alike in trembling bope repose, 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

There is another instance of a ‘ for- 
gotten grave,’ which I cannot help allud- 
ing to now: a young man who devoted 
his whole earthly span of life to his coun- 
try’s weal. In him the poor man had a 
friend without fee or reward; and they 
who enjoyed his friendship can only 
know how to estimate’his less. He was 
the untimely victim of false honour—a 
mistaken feeling, which deserves every 
reprobation a good or wise man could 
bestow—and that too at a time when his 
country, struggling for her rights, most 
needed his honest services, and when 
the summer of a hard-won profession 
was beginning to beam uponhim. The 
winter of it was past, and like a young 
eagle who tempts the blue expanse, 
gathers strength by going—vires ac- 
quirzt eundo—he proudly pushed on, and 
bid fair to rival the most successful in 
their professional career. His happiness, 
too, was about to be completed by an 
alliance with a female of worth and 
beauty, whom he loved from his youth ; 
every preliminary was arranged, but the 
hand of the assassin (no man merits a 
milder name who slays his fellow-man 
for honour,) laid him low, and he now 
lies unnoticed and unknown, except in 
the archives of his country’s history. 
While the horror of his melancholy fate 
tingled in the ears of all who knew him, 
of those who joined in the same struggle 
with him, a suitable monument was to 
be forthwith erected, at the expense of 
7a ee ee & 8 & % But has it beén 
done? His remains were to lie in the 
grave for a time, until the projected 
mausoleum could be completed; but 
have they been removed? Did he deserve 
such treatment at the hands of his fel- 
low-countrymen, who boast of such love 
for each other? It will be easily recog- 
nized the individual I allude to is the 
ill-fated Joun Bric. His love of country, 
poor fellow! cost him his life ; cost me a 
tried, a valued friend. The motto he as- 





— 


* A writer in the ‘ Monthly Magazine,’ some time since, gave a very incorrect account of 


the Rev. Mr. Taaffe ; he was an eccentric, but not a vicious man, 


Mr, Lawless, in his ‘His- 


tory of Ireland,’ has generously laboured to palliate his faults. 
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sumed speaks volumes, as to the disposi- 
tion of his heart towards his native land 
—‘my country right, or wrong.’—Yes, 
he was reckless of his life, his dearest 
hopes, if the sacrifice benefited his coun- 
try; and his struggles were well ex- 

ressed by his crest, a soaring eagle. 

rue it is, he should not be forgotten; he 
deserves more than ‘a small grass-grown 
patch,’ to point out where he lies; each 
of his professed friends should from him- 
self, even now atleast, say of his remains 


His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere. 


For the present I will conclude: in 
some of these ‘Hore Hibernice’ I will 
resume the subject, and prove that there 
is at least some spirit of gratitude yet 
alive for those who have done well to- 
ward their country, and who in ancient 
times would have earned for themselves 
the corone destined for good citizenship 
and patriotism, but who now lie unno- 
ticed and unknown. 








HAJJI 


Tue adventures of imaginary travellers is a 
species of romance which has always been a 
greater favourite with authors than with 
readers. It has been frequently tried by men 
of unquestionable abilities, but always with 
indifferent success. Goldsmith and Southey 
failed ; and Mr. Morier’s former production, 
notwithstanding its great merit, does not ap- 
pear to have become popular. The present 
work is perhaps better calculated to excite 
interest. It assumes to be a Persian’s descrip- 
tion of England; and though Haji Baba 
would not have viewed men and things as 
Mr. Morier has been pleased to view them for 
him, there is a tolerable keeping in all the 
observations ; and, were they less smart and 
less satirical, might be supposed to emanate 
from those to whom they are attributed. 

Hajji accompanies the Persian embassy to 
London, and is made to view the metropolis 
through the medium of his Oriental prejudices, 
and of course every thing appears to him ridi- 
culous enough. The house in which they 
were lodged filled them with astonishment. 

*To judge of people by their dress here 
was impossible. Finery was certainly not the 
criterion; for if it were, then those who drove 
the coaches in the streets, and those who stood 
behind them, must be the nobility of the land, 
for they were the finest dressed people we saw. 
We found, when we came to draw inferences 
from all that met our eye, that our difficulties 
increased; and, therefore, until our senses 
should have become more expanded, we 
thought the best plan for the present was to 
seat ourselves upon the hill of patience, and 
open the eyes of astonishment upon the pros- 
pect of novelty. 

‘In the meanwhile, accompanied by the meh- 
mandar, I made a survey of the house that 
had been allotted to us by the English shah. 
It must have recently been taken by force 
from some native khan ; for we could scarcely 
suppose that any body would willingly have 
surrendered up the immense property, which 
we remarked that it contained, to strangers. 
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The old lord high treasurer, who was obliged 
to give up his house to the last Frank embassy 
at Tehran, managed his matters better, for 
he took away all his magnificent carpets and 
nummuds, all his silken door-curtains, all his 
China bowls and silver candlesticks, and sub- 
stituted for them old worn-out articles, which 
answered the purpose just as well. But here 
there was no end to the magnificence dis- 
played. Larger mirrors than any that had ever 
yet reached Persia were placed against the 
walls. Chandeliers equal to the shah’s in his 
palace of Negaristan; carpets, sofas, chairs, 
beds, every necessary of life in use among 
Franks, were seen, of all sizes and denomi- 
nations ; things of which we could not disco- 
ver the use, and things of which, when we 
were told the use, appeared useless. For 
instance, we found chairs of all fashions: 
some to keep one’s legs up; some to let them 
down ; some to loll with the right arm ; some 
with the left: others to support the head. 
Now, this tous, who have only one mode of 
sitting, namely, upon our heels, appeared an 
excess Of madness. Then there was one set 
of tables to dine upon, another set for writ- 
ing, others again for washing and shaving. 
But where should I end were I to attempt 
description? The same difficulties existed 
about the rooms. The room in which the ser- 
vants had established themselves was one ap- 
propriated for eating. To eat any where else 
is improper—to sleep there would be sacri- 
lege—to make a bath of it would create a 
rebellion. Then above this were several large 
apartments, with couches placed in various 
corners, where the whole of us might have 
slept most conveniently ; but these we were 
informed were the Franks’ dewan khaneh, 
where the masters received their visitors. One 
thing was most certain. They have no ande- 
roon, no separate apartments for their women. 
Men and women all live together; a man’s 
ruom may be next to a woman’s, and no dif- 
ficulty made about it. How things could go 
on in this manner it was still left to us to 
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discover ; and the ambassador was at some loss 
to know where to deposit the Circassian, until 
we found a very good apartment, separate 
from the rest, where she might live unseen, 
and unable to see; happy in the enjoyment of 
her own customs. The universal exposure of 
their faces tothe gaze of man by the infidel 
women, was still to us a matter of the greatest 
surprise. Occasionally we remarked women 
wearing a sort of apolugy for a veil, green, 
black, or white, but it was merely a screen 
from wind, dust, or sun; but never was the 
impure eye of man ever taken into considera- 
tion. However, as upon this subject, as well as 
upon the relative situation of the sexes in this 
infidel, swine-eating country, [ shall have 
much to relate and much to expose, | will 
restrict myself at present to say, that during 
the whole day, the day of our first arrival, 
we did nothing but inspect the curiosities of 
our residence. Our constant progress from 
the top to the bottom, in which there were 
more steps than would take a man to the 
highest minar in Ispahan, at length so fa- 
tigued us, that we concluded, in order to en- 
counter such fatigue we ought to abandon our 
high-heeled green slippers, shod with iron, 
which slipped off frequently in the descent, 
and adopt the flat-soled shoes of the Franks. 
Well did we recollect the conveniences of our 
own houses in Persia, when compared to the 
one we now inhabited. There we scarcely 
ever had to mount a step; it was all even 
ground. On the same surface was the harem, 
with its fifty rooms, and its intricate passages ; 
the vast dewan khaneh, with its open front 
ready to catch the smallest breeze that blew ; 
the broad court, planted with trees, orna- 
mented by flowers, and refreshed by splash- 
ing fountains. Here, on the contrary, every 
thing was upside down. If we wanted to 
cook our meat, we descended to the bowels 
of the earth; if it were necessary to eat it, 
we went to its surface. If to sit and rest, we 
were perched midway; and if to sleep, we 
clambered into the chambers of the air, Mo- 
hamed Beg, the Lecmun of our party, who 
was constantly endeavouring to acquire good 
reasons for what he saw, was of opinion, that 
England being an island, it was necessary to 
save ground; for if all her houses, as in 
Persia, were spread over the surface of her 
territory, she would form one vast city, and 
no room would be left for agriculture. But 
Persia being a country the limits of which 
were unknown, it signified little how much of 
her surface was covered by buildings; there 
would always be plenty to spare. And this 
remark, he argued, was confirmed by the well- 
known circumstance, that every man in Persia 
thought it incumbent upon him to build a new 
house for himself, and leave the house of his 
father to fall into ruin; whereas in England 
the son came into possession of his father’s 
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house, and felt himself bound to keep it in 
repair; as naturally as in Persia the son be- 
comes the owner of his father’s fur coat, and 
the daughter of her mother’s state trowsers, 
feeling themselves bound to cherish and pre- 
serve them.’ 

His remarks on the etiquette of English 
visiting are quite original. 

‘The very day of the ambassador's au- 
dience, and for several days after, the house 
was thronged with people of all descriptions ; 
their principal object being to leave certain 
little square bits of paper, upon which were 
inscribed their names and their place of re- 
sidence, avowedly as a mark of respect to the 
ambassador ; but we were assured that many 
other meanings were attached to this act, 
which at present were not discernible, but 
which in time would be duly divulged. We 
wondered what possible result could arise 
from a parcel of invisible people leaving un- 
known names at our door, aud began to con- 
ceive that there might be some shaitanlik, as 
they say in Turkey, or devilry in the wind ; 
but the mehmandar assured us that such was 
the custom of the country. Every card meant 
a visit; and he made it clearly comprehen- 
sible to us, that if visiting in England was 
carried on after the manner of Persia, where 
the visitor first announces his arrival by a mes- 
senger, and then sits through the ceremony of 
three kaliouns and as many cups of coffee, 
that no life would be long enough to go 
through the ceremonial. Upon this the am- 
bassador thought every moment too long until 
he also had acquired the means of making 
and returning visits ; and when his own name 
upon a pack of cards was exhibited to him, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Shukur Allah! praise be to 
Allah!’ and immediately ordered a vigorous 
distribution of them. 

‘We were also visited by men with small 
books in their hands, whose intentions were 
quite incomprehensible to us. One man, after 
the manner of Turkey, required a bakshish, 
or fee, because he assured us that bells had 
been rung for joy at our arrivals, and that be 
had helped to ring them. Of bells we had 
never before heard as emblems of joy ; im our 
country they announced the arrival of cara- 
vans, and occasionally the existence of un- 
believers’ churches; but seeing that this was 
the only public demonstration of joy we had 
received, the ambassador did not hesitate to 
bestow what was necessary. 

‘ Then came a man who made a register of 
every person who paid his court to the king; 
and he required a fee. ‘‘ Oh, this is wonder- 
ful,”’ exclaimed the ambassador, ‘‘ by the beard 
of the king, let us ask this man some ques- 
tions,’ said he ; ‘‘we shall doubtless learn 
much from him of the customs of infidels.” We 
found that this was not an official duty, or one 
imposed upon_ him by the court, but optional. 
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His revenue was considerable, considering the 
extreme anxiety which he assured us existed 
in most people to see their names registered ; 
and the punishment which he inflicted for a 
resistance of his fee was the non-insertion of 
the name of the person so resisting. But those 
whose profession was the least intelligible to 
us were the company of men who, by way of 
congratulatory music, were educated to beat 
the bones of oxen against large hatchets of 
iron; and they asked for bakshish. We endea- 
voured to gain some insight into this strange 
custom, without success, and at length re- 
solved that they must assimilate to our lutis, 
or mountebanks, whose never-failing drums 
might well be set off against the horrid sounds 
which must proceed from the English per- 
formers on beef-bones and iron. 

‘In fact, every moment added to our, stock 
of information upon Frank manners; and, in 
the presence of the ambassador, we were 
discussing every thing we daily saw when the 
mehmaudar came in great hurry to announce 
the visit of the kings of Hind. ‘*Oh Ali!” 
exclaimed the ambassador, ‘‘ how is this? 
kings are coming, and nobody has announced 
them to us!” We ran to the windows to see 
the state in which these great personages 
came, expecting at least to see them mounted 
on elephants, when, strange to relate, we saw 
two common infidels standing at the side of an 
old dilapidated carriage full of straw, barter- 
ing with its ragged driver for the expenses of 
their excursion ; and these the mehmandar 
assured us were the king and deputy king. 
‘* How ?”’ said the ambassador, ‘‘ are these the 
successors to the throne of Aureng Zebe, of 
Jehangir, of Shah Allam? You must be 
laughing at our beards ! ” 

«¢ It is difficult to explain matters in so short 
a time,’ said the mehmandar : ‘‘ they are not 
properly kings. One is called the chair, and 
the other deputy chair,’’ first pointing to an 
arm-chair, and then to a stool, to explain what 
he meant, and he had scarcely done this when 
they walked in. 

‘It was difficult to know what etiquette to 
adopt with these personages; but they soon 
showed us that they required none, They 
were plain-spoken men, without any airs of 
greatness, looking more like substantial pos- 
sessors of good shops and warehouses than the 
owners of kingdoms.’ 

Emboldened by time they ventured abroad. 

‘We now ventured to walk through the 
streets, although our dress and appearance at- 
tracted much observation; but as we proceeded 
through the great labyrinth of the city, we 
began to fear that we should never find our 
way back. We had nothing by which to direct 
our steps, for every house appeared the same 
in our eyes, All the doors were alike, and 
the windows of the same shapes. There was 
neither bath, nor caravanserai, nor barber's 
shop, nor even a dunghill, that we could dis- 
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cover, from whence we could take a fresh de- 
parture ; but when we gut into a great street 
it was interminable, and one might walk mure 
in a straight line than in the Chahar Bagh of 
Ispahan. We lost ourselves so frequently, 
even at short distances from our own home, 
that I determined to adopt a plan which I had 
practised with success in the forests of Mazan- 
deran, when I was a prisoner amongst the Tur- 
comans. There [ cut notches in the trees as I 
went, and by this means recovered myself if I 
lost my way. Here I provided myself with a 
piece of chalk, and marking every corner, I at 
length succeeded to walk great distances, and 
to find my way back without the help of any 
one. But these excursions were hazardous, 
for we were among a strange people, and 
scarcely a day passed without an adventure. 
Once I had strolled to some distance with Mo- 
hamed Beg; and as good luck would have it, 
our walk took us into green fields. There were 
many people walking to and fro; it was pro- 
bably a Christian festival ; the day happened 
to be fine, and the sun shone almost as bright 
as in our country. We came to a beautiful 
spot, with grass smooth as a carpet, and Mo- 
hamed Beg exclaimed, ‘‘ Allah! Allah! what 
a charming place fur saying one’s prayers.” 
At this moment a clock of one of the mosques 
struck the English noon, and he could no 
longer resist. ‘“There is the zohor, noon,” said he, 
“and although we have no muezzin to make 
the profession of faith, and to call us to prayer, 
still let us not disregard the notice. Here is 
water at hand; we will wash, and then make 
our devotions.” To say the truth, I never had 
been a great sayer of prayers, Since the days 
when I wasa prisoner in the sanctuary at Kom, 
where I had prayed enough for the remainder 
of my life, and where [ had had a surfeit of 
genuflexion, I had always played at ‘‘ hide and 
seek” with my religious duties, never going 
upon my knees unless there was danger in not 
doing so. The absence of all such necessity 
in this unholy country was to me one of its 
greatest attractions, and therefore I cared not 
to leave it. But at the same time I did not 
wish to offend.my companion ; and although I 
refused his invitation, yet I assured him that I 
would wait until he had finished his devotions. 

‘He first washed his hands, arms, feet, and 
back of his ears, in an adjoining stream, and 
having ascertained the direction of Mecca, he 
sat down and combed his beard. He then took 
from his person his seals, rings, looking-glass, 
and every thing of value which he had about 
him, and taking the piece of holy earth, toge- 
ther with his beads, from his breast, he placed 
them before them, and put himself in the first 
attitude of prayer. By this time the infidels 
began to gather around us, What they took 
us for it is difficult to say ; most likely for jug- 
glers, for they all looked with intense interest 
at the different trinkets which Mohamed Beg 
had displayed on the grass. As he stood up 
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with his feet joined together, emphatically pro- 
nouncing the fatheh, upon raising his hands 
before him, I verily believe that they expected 
to see him vault into the air, or make a sum- 
merset, as I have seen some of their own 
mountebanks do in the street; but when he 
merely went through his prostrations, touching 
the piece of holy earth, inscribed with the 
names of our blessed Prophet and the twelve 
Imams, with his forehead, they seemed quite 
disappointed ; and one of them had the inso- 
lence to take it up, and to hand it about to his 
fellows to look at. Upon this my Persian 
pride was roused. Reprobate as [ was, I 
could not see ourselves so insulted, and a bit 
of our holy Mecca so abused. I darted for- 
wards to snatch the relic from the hand of one 
of the infidels; my effort was received with 
loud hootings. Mohamed Beg now in wrath 
got upon his legs, and, heedless of any thing 
but the insults offered his religion, drew his 
knife, and would have buried it in the bowels 
of one of the infidels, when he received a blow 
which must have been inflicted by some un- 
seen agent, some dive, ur some English gin, 
which was thrown so exactly into the very 
centre of his stomach, that bis wrath was soon 
turned into vomiting ; his beard became dis- 
tended, his face turned white, and his eyes 
streamed. Never had prayer been so little pro- 
pitious. Instead ef pouring forth blessings, his 
mouth consoled itself with curses; and when- 
ever he could take breath, it was refreshing to 
hear him devote the whole English nation to 
perdition, and announce to them that their 
fathers were now roasting in the fires of Je- 
hanum. 

‘ Our situation was not very enviable, parti- 
cularly when we saw an inclination on the part 
of the surrounding mob to proceed to some- 
thing more violent than beating Mohamed 
Beg’s stomach. ‘There was one man more 
violent than the rest, who performed many 
feats, the object of which we could in no wise 
understand : he clenched his fist, put it close 
tu my nose, and then took off his coat. This 
I conceived implied hostility, although I knew 
that taking off a hat implied the contrary. To 
my astonishment, | saw another man in the 
crowd step forward and also divest himself of 
his coat: strange compliments, thought I, but 
I was soon undeceived. In one of the parties 
I recognised one of the English servants em- 
ployed by the ambassador ; and had scarcely 
had time to make myself known to him, when, 
to our extreme horror and amazement, Mo- 
hamed Beg and I saw a fight between these 
two men, the equal of which we had never be- 
fore seen, not even by the shah’s best pehli- 
vans. They fought with great vigour and re- 
solution ; but vur servant, in a very short time, 
was the victor. His blows fell thicker upon 
his antagonist’s face than upon the feet of a 
sufferer under the bastinado in Persia, until 
every feature was lost, and he begged for 
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mercy. After he was well beaten, they both 
shook hands, and walked off apparently good 
friends, We, however, could not recover our 
astonishment, nor could we at all comprehend 
the object of our servant’s interference, although 
Le assured us that he only fought out of compli- 
ment tous. We had frequently before heard of 
the hospitality of the Arabs to a stranger; of his 
killing his last sheep for his entertainment ; of 
his depriving himself of every thing rather 
than that his guest should suffer: but that he 
should stand up and fight, and run the chance 
of losing his eyes, or getting his nose knocked 
off, or his head broken four the stranger, that 
we had never yet heard. And yet we had 
seen this very act performed by an infidel, 
whom in our minds we condemned to eternal 
punishments. Mohamed Beg puzzled his head 
for a long while how to find some satisfactory 
reason for this phenomenon; but all he could 
discover was, that the beating which had most 
likely been intended for him had, by the in- 
terpusition of fate, fallen on another. We re- 
turned home, making many exclamations, and 
astonished the ambassador by a recital of all 
we had witnessed.’ 

A word or two on travelling in England. 

‘ In this the English certainly are superior 
to the Persians ; for although our takhteravan 
is very agreeable in its way, yet nothing can 
exceed the ease and convenience of the car- 
riage, In the takhteravan, when the mules 
take to trotting, or when the one proceeds 
willingly and the other refuses to go except 
by beating, the sufferer in the cage between 
both undergoes strange motions; but in the 
carriage all is agreeable. It is so easy a mo- 
tion that one might go through one’s prayers 
in it, smoke one’s kaliown, or eat one’s dinner. 
We at first found it attended with the great 
inconvenience of want of air. By certain 
pulleys glasses are drawn up; but not being 
able to put them down again, we were nearly 
stifled until an infidel showed us the secret of 
the contrivance. I question whether carriages 
would ever become of general use in Persia ; 
for, after all, what is there like the horse for 
the conveyance of man? It is the universal 
use of this animal that makes the Persian what 
he is, namely, active and enterprising; whilst 
the Frank, carried about in his carriage, takes 
the place which our women would occupy, 
and debases his manhood scated on soft cush- 
ions, sheltered from heat and cold, instead of 
bestriding a hard saddle, exposed to and har- 
dened by the vicissitudes of weather. 

‘ We travelled through a country, the whole 
of which was better watered and kept than 
either the gardens of the Takbt Kajar at Teh- 
ran, or the eight paradises of Ispahan. Not 
a stone was to be seen on the road.’ 

These extracts will give the reader a fair 
idea of the manner in which the work is 
written. It ought to become popular. 
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MEN’S FEELINGS. 


Wuart are men’s feelings? What the stirring thrill 
Of life, that leaps within? Whence flows the joy 
Of young hearts, warmin hope? And whence the still 
Cold deadliness of sorrow’s apathy ? 
Whence springs the light unto the laughing eye ? 
Whence spreads the cloud, like foam on sunny bay, 
Over the soul’s wreck’d bliss? What wates the sigh 
From the pale virgin’s lip, and what the gay, 

Wild voice of mirth? But, of men’s feelings, what are they * 


Go ! mark the heart, unfold each latent cover, 

And give its mysteries to the world! Go, go, 

And in its sear unravelments discover, 

The founts of human bliss and human woe ! 

Watch the wild passions budding in the glow 

Of future promise! In its nakedness 

Of beauty, manhood shadows on the brow, 

While care may wrap the soul in cold caress 
Of sorrowing misery and of loneliness ! 


The soldier floats his plumage on the gale, 

And smiles upon the lance that thirsts for death 

The mother’s bosom sorrows at the tale, 

That tells of reeking battle’s haze of scath ; 

The poet labours for the living wreath 

Of burning song; while, soldier, poet, all 

Balance their joyance on a wandering breath ! 

Man’s heart, neath cottage roof or palace hall, 
Was little made to be one rosy festival ! 


Cares, sorrows, joys, expectancies and fears,— 
Life is the fairy picturing of a dream,— 
A little sunshine, and an age of tears 
To shroud in weeping that brief sunshine’s gleam ! 
And then the heart! Few men are what they seem ;— 
And fewer yet can trace the workings forth 
Of a deep soul, whose feelings are a beam 
Of loneliness to light him on the earth, 
With which he claims no fellowship, save his sad birth ! 


Yes! wild and strange and wonderful, the feelings 

To which humanity is heir! but none, 

Oh! none, like the fired poet’s high revealings, 

When fancy makes hie soul her radiant throue ! 

Mark the unveil’d bosom,—sear’d—~alone, — 

How many a tale its cells of passion tell, 

Of hope, despair, and joys for ever gone— 

While the blanch’d cheek and fiery eye-beam, well 
Proclaim the mystic bondage of the mighty spell ! 


And it is sad, when silence robes the world, 
To see the soul awake to its own pain ; 
For I could wish that youth had ne’er unfurl'd 
Its flag of reason o’er the madden’d brain ; 
For mine has wanton’d on the but, ‘tis vain 
To raise the voice—while the tir’d heart can say, 
When runs the lightning through each arid vein, 
And it were bootless that the idle lay, 
Should sing its frenzy !—But men’s feelings ! Such are they! 


D. S. L. 
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Vicror ETIENNE De Jouy, member of 
tae second class of the French Academy, 
was born at Jouy, near Versailles, in 
1769. At a very early age he entered 
the military service ; and, in 1787, went 
to Cayenne, and thence to Pondicherri, 
with the rank of sub-lieutenant in the 
Luxembourg regiment. On his return 
to France, in 1790, he distinguished him- 
self in some degree by refuting an accu- 
cation which had been made by M. Louis 
Monneron against the inhabitants of 
Chandernagor, relative to some parts of 
their conduct. 

In 1791 he was promoted to the rank 
of captain in the Colonel-General’s in- 
fantry regiment, and made the first cam- 
paign of the revolutionary war under 
the command of General O’ Moran, whose 
ail-de-camp he was. At the battle of 
Furnes he distinguished himself in so 
worthy a manner as to excite the admi- 
ration of the general, and he was ap- 
,vinted adjutant-general on the field. 
Being implicated in the same revolu- 
tionary proceeding which led General 
O’Moran to the scaffold, his own life 
was in great danger, and he was indebted 
for its preservation to his promptitude 
in escaping. He took refuge in Switzer- 
land, and remained during eight months 
in the town of Bremgarten, together with 
the Marquis of Montesquiou. The des- 
truction of Robespierre having now at- 
forded him an opportunity of again en- 
tering France without danger, he took 
an appointment on the staff of the Paris 
army, as adjutant-general, under the 
command of General Menon. 

He was engaged in effecting the tri- 
umph which the Convention obtained on 
the 2d Prairzal over the Terrorisies ; 
but having afterwards, in the same year, 
shown himself to be opposed to the fac- 
tion which then swayed that assembly, 
he was arrested, and deprived of his ap- 
pointment, under pretence of being fa- 
vourable to the factious. Soon after- 
wards, however, he obtained his liberty, 
aud the command of the city; but, ex- 
posed, as every man was in those times, 
to suspicion and calumny, he was svon 
displaced here also, and thrown into 
prison, on acharge of having been en- 
gaged in certain political intrigues with 
Lord Malmesbury, and of having con- 
nived with the English Ministry. 
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Having gained wisdom by these re- 
peated imprisonments, he took advantage 
of being a third time restored to liberty 
to solicit his dismissal, which was grant- 
ed in 1797, with a pension on account of 
his wounds and services. He then en- 
tered into the civil administration, and 
followed the Count Ponticoulaut to 
Brussels, who appointed him Chef des 
Bureaur of the prefecture of Dyle, in 
which office he was chiefly instrumental 
inthe admirable regulations which were 
adopted in the department. When, how- 
ever, his patron was appointed a member 
of the Conservative Senate, M. Jouy 
abandoned the administration to pursue 
literature as a profession, and to which, 
from the period we allude to, he has 
been exclusively devoted. 

He first gained some celebrity by his 
comedies, which were played with vary- 
ing success at Paris and in the provinces. 
In 1810 his opera of ‘La Vestale’ obtained 
a triumph at the French Opera-house, 
and, powerfully as it was aided by the 
music of Spontini, the merits of its lite- 
rary composition were considerable. 
During the very height of this opera’s 
success, a parody on it appeared, which 
was also highly popular. Those who 
applauded it were a little disappointed, 
and a good deal surprised, to learn that 
the parody was by the author of the very 
piece which it was intended to ridicule. 
To this opera the Institute decreed the 
prize offered for the best lyric poem 
which should be adapted to the theatre. 
By several subsequent productions of 
the same class M. Jouy has shown that 
he possesses very happy talents for this 
kind of writing. His ‘ Bayadeéres,’ his 
‘Abencerages,’ his ‘ Fernand Cortes,’ and 
others, are all remarkable for the style, 
the elegant facility of which is no less 
striking than its harmony and elevation, 
and for that happy talent of arranging 
the dialogue so as to suit the effect of the 
music. His tragedy of ‘Tippoo Saib’ is a 
less successful effort: thevery same power 
which makes his other works so pleasing 
—their vivacity and agreeable levity— 
cannot easily be raised to the more severe 
dignity of tragedy. 

M. Jouy became afterwards connected 
with the censorship and direction of se- 
veral journals, in the course of which he 
endeavoured to make for himself a new 
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path in this department of literature, by 
animating his articles, and giving to 
them the more agreeable variety of a 
dramatic form. By this happy notion 
he has provided himself with a vehicle 
for introducing the manners, the follies, 
and the eccentricities of the day; and so 
much is it adapted to the public taste, 
that, since 1812, several works of this 
nature have proceeded from M. Jouy’s 
pen, which have become rather European 
than Vrenech, from the numerous transla- 
tions which have been made of them. 
Upon these works perhaps M. Jouy’s re- 
putation will depend, and the claim which 
he may have to posthumous fame must 
be founded. His poetry (although, 
among French poetry, it ranks deserved- 
ly high,) has yet no very strong principle 
of vitality; and, when it shall have been 
forgotten, his light sketches of manners 
and habits will be referred to as forming 
a domestic history, asort of menue his- 
toire, of a very interesting period. 

‘J, Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin,’ 
‘Le Frane Parleur,’ and ‘ L’Hermite de 
ia Guyane,’ the two former of which 
lave been translated into English, are 
so well known that it is not necessary to 
speak at any Jength of their merits. The 
following criticism of a countryman and 
cotemporary of the author’s is candid and 
true, without being severe: 

‘The Hermit is generally remarkable 
for the elegance of his style, the acute- 
ness of his observations, and also some- 
times by a sort of Atticism of thought 
and expression which a delicate fancy 
receives from a knowledge of the world, 
and the polish which good society pro- 
duces. The moving gallery of portraits 
which he exhibits would give a more cor- 
rect idea of the physiognomy of the times 
to which they relate if the author had 
divested himself of that strong taste for 
caricature which he possesses, or at 
least if he had made use of it witha little 
more impartiality. It is, unfortunately 
for him, too often apparent, that while 
he preserves the features he turns them 
into grimace, for the sole pleasure of 
amusing himself at the expense of per- 
sons whom he does not like, in which 
number may be ranked all those whose 
political opinions differ from his own—a 
disposition little favourable to impar- 
tiality. A passionate defender of the 
philosophes of the 18th century, and, 
above all, of the patriarch of Ferney, M. 
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Jouy may be said .o see every thing in 
Voltaire, almost as much as Malle- 
branche saw in God. The facility of 
abandoning himself to certain impres- 
sions of this kind has led him to write 
some articles which can hardly be said 
to be consistent with that opposition to 
and hatred of revolutionary tyranny which 
have always distinguished him.’ 

M. Jouy was elected a member of the 
Institute in 1815, on the decease of the 
Chevalier Parny, to whose mischievous 
and flimsy poems the silly praise of Lady 
Morgan has given a certain fame in 
England which they would otherwise 
never have had, and could never have de- 
served. 

It would be no grave reproach to M. 
Jouy to say that he had changed his po- 
litical opinions, or that his name was 
inscribed in the extensive list of the 
Girouettes, because there are few of his 
cotemporaries who have not in their turn 
done the same thing; and, therefore, 
when we mention this fact, we do it in no 
invidious manner. Some two or three 
years since, for some reasons which are 
understood perhaps better at Paris than 
in London, M. Jouy seems to have fallen 
into disgrace with the powers that be, 
His tragedy of ‘Sylla’ was supposed to 
bear too close an analogy and too fre- 
quent allusions to Buonaparte and his 
fortunes: the personal resemblance of 
Talma to the late emperor—a resem- 
blance which the actor aided by every 
theatrical device—excited the public 
feeling more strongly than the authori- 
ties thought was wholesome: the repre- 
sentation was interdicted, and the author 
became an object of suspicion, while his 
name was raised much higher than it had 
been before. 

M. Jouy, being engaged with other 
literary men in a biographical dictionary, 
called ‘La Biographie des Contempo- 
rains,’ wrote, among other articles, one 
upon the twin brothers Faucher, who 
were put to death at Bourdeaux by a 
military commission. In the course of 
this memoir he called their defence, and 
the manner of their death, heroic, and 
ventured to draw a comparison, injudi- 
ciously enough, perhaps, between the 
davs of the Revolution and those ia 
which he lives, which he terminated with 
the pithy observation that the times were 
changed. For this offence he was tried, 
and, upon an appeal, he was sentenced to 
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one month’s imprisonment. M. Dupin 
made an ingenious and eloquent defence 
for him: but itis in the speech of M. Jouy 
himself that the best explanation of his 
conduct is to be found; and in which he 
very ingeniously, but not very discreetly, 
repeats the offence, by showing the in- 
justice of the sentence executed on the 
Fauchers: he says, 

‘fn the biographical article which I 
consecrated to the memory of these ge- 
neral officers, I did not constitute myself 
a judge of the political circumstances 
which led to their condemnation; I did 
not even ask by what authority, nor by 
virtue of what law, they were prosecuted ; 
I did not discuss the competence of the 
tribunal which tried them, or of the mili- 
tary judges by whom they were con- 
demned. Discharging only the task of a 
faithful historian, in relating their lives, 
their achievements, and their misfor- 
tunes, I felt myself limited to rendering 
homage simply to their private virtues. 
[ had lived in the close intimacy of a 
camp with these gentlemen, to whom 
nature had given the same duration 
of existence, on whom she had. be- 
stowed exactly the same moral and phy- 
sical qualities; in a word, whom she had, 
as if by a miracle, destined to be born, 
to live, to suffer, and to die, together. 

‘Jt was my province to retrace the 
story of the death of these two warriors, 
whose innocence is demonstrated, in my 
eyes, at least—to whose memory I am 
bound by gratitude: could I express 
with less bitterness the sorrows which 
their deplorable fate had occasioned ? 

‘] have not said that their sentence 
was unjust; for I have never yet seen 
the oflicial papers upon which their trial 
was founded, and which their own rela- 
tives never could obtain; but I said that 
the tribunal which condemned them was 
one without pity. . . . 

‘When the expression of so natural a 
sentiment became the object of an accu- 
sation against me, I may be permitted to 
call to mind that, for having expressed 
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regrets upon another illustrious unfortu- 
nate, a sentence of death was pronounced 
against me, in July, 1793, in this very 
palace, from which I escaped only by 
flight. But the times are changed, (I 
repeat again the words which are the 
subject of my aceusation:) my life 
was menaced in 1793 by a tribunal of 
blood; now I am only defending my 
liberty before my natural judges; in the 
presence of unchangeable magistrates, 
whom the law has appointed.’ 

M. Jouy then proceeds to complain of 
@ persecution to which he says he has 
been long exposed, and against which 
the whole tenour of his life ought to 
have protected him, and in reference to 
this he concludes : 

‘The times are changed : to the dicta- 
torship of the genius of war, to the des- 
potism of glory, the reign of the laws 
has succeeded; the constitutional go- 
vernmentis established ; an equal liberty 
flourishes, founded upon the principles 
which I have always earnestly upheld; 
and still the most firm supporters of the 
representative government, in the num- 
ber of whom I Sass the pride to reckon 
myself, are daily exposed to the en- 
venomed shafts which are constantly di- 
rected against them from some invisible 
hand. It is before you, gentlemen—it 
is in the sanctuary of justice, where nei- 
ther hateful passions, nor the prejudices 
of pride, nor the caprices of power, ought 
ever to intrude—that, deprived of every 
other shelter, they seek now to find a 
last asylum.’ 

For the imprisonment to which he was 
then sentenced, and which is now long 
past, M. Jouy conceived the notion of 
writing, in conjunction with M. Jay, 
‘Les Hermites en Prison,’ which was 
eminently successful. 

Though far advanced in years, he has 
continued his contributions to the Jour- 
nals of the day, and, considered as a lite- 
rary man, he is held in high esteem 
throughout Europe. 
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Tue title of{this work gives no indication of 
the nature of its contents ; and the reader will 
search in vain in these two volumes for any of 
Mr.Jones’s personal ‘ Recollections of Royalty.’ 
Indeed, so sedulous has he been to present us 
with what others have said relative to the 
kings of this country, that he left very little 
room for any display of his own talents; and, 
if this be attributable to his modesty, we are 
sorry it did not extend itself to the title-page. 
The work, however, is by no means unin- 
teresting. With considerable industry Mr. 
Jones has collected many valuable historical 
facts from a variety of sources; and some of 
the papers are now, for the first time, laid 
before the public. The greater part of them, 
however, has been borrowed from the old 
chroniclers ; and Hume’s History and Ellis’s 
Original Letters supplied the remainder. 
There is in some instances a great want of 
taste in the arrangement ; but upon the whole 
we cannot refuse Mr. Jones our meed of 
praise for the manner in which he has executed 
his task. Kings, like authors, are subject to 
calamities of poverty. In the Introduction, 
Mr. Jones says :— 

‘ As the convulsions of nature are produced 
in mountainous regions, and the fury of the 
tempest sweeps over the heights, so are 
uninent stations in society exposed to perils 
and wrecks, which, to a reflecting mind, ought 
to render them objects of anxiety and appre- 
hension rather than of desire and pursuit. Itis 
well observed, that Fortune never appears in 
4 more extravagant humour than when she 
reduces monarchs to mendicants. Half a 
century ago, or thereabouts, it was not ima- 
gined that our own times would have to 
record many such instances. After having 
contemplated kings raised into divinities, we 
see them now depressed as beggars. Our own 
times, in two opposite senses, may be empha- 
tically distinguished as the age of kings. 

‘In Voltaire’s Candide, or the Optimist, 
there is an admirable satirical stroke. Eight 
travellers meet in an obscure inn, and some 
of them with not sufficient money to pay for 
a scurvy dinner. In the course of conversa- 
tion, they are discovered to be eight monarchs 
in Europe, who had been deprived of their 
crowns! What added to this exquisite satire 
was, that there were eight living monarchs at 
that moment wanderers upon the earth ! 

' Adelaide, the widow of Lothario, King of 
ltaly, one of the most beautiful women of her 
age, was besieged in Pavia by Berenger, who 
resolved to constrain her to marry his son, 
atter Pavia was taken: she escaped from her 
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prison with her almoner. The Archbishop of 
Reggio had offered her an asylum ; to reach 
which, she and her almoner travelled on foot 
through the country by night, concealing her- 
self in the day-time among the corn, while the 
almoner begged for alms and food through the 
villages. 

‘The emperor, Henry the Fourth, after 
having been deposed and imprisoned by his 
son, Henry the Fifth, escaped from prison. 
Poor, vagrant, and without aid, he entreated 
the Bishop of Spires to grant him a lay pre- 
bend in his church. ‘‘ 1 have studied,” said 
he, ‘‘ and learned to sing, and may therefore 
be of some service to you.” ‘The request was 
denied, and he died miserably and obscurely, 
at Liege, after having drawn the attention of 
Europe to his victories and his grandeur! 

‘ Mary de Medicis, the widow of Henry the 
Great, mother of Louis the Thirteenth, mo- 
ther-in-law of three sovereigns, and Kegent of 
France, frequently wanted the necessaries of 
life, and died at Cologne in the utmost misery. 
The intrigues of Richlieu compelled her to ex- 
ile herself, and live an unhappy fugitive. Her 
petition exists, with this supplicatory opening : 
‘‘Supplie Marie Reine de France et de Navarre, 
disant, que depuis le 23 Fevrier elle aurait été 
arretée prisonniere au chateau de Compiegne, 
sans €tre ni accusée ni soupgonnée,”’ Xc. 

‘Lilly, the astrologer, in his *‘ Life and 
Death of King Charles the First,” presents us 
with a melancholy picture of this unfortunate 
monarch. He has also described the person 
of the old queen-mother of France :— 

‘<< Inthe month of August, 1641, I beheld 
the old queen-mother of France, departing 
from London, in the company of Thomas Earl 
of Arundel. A sad spectacle of mortality it 
was, and produced tears from mine eyes, and 
many other beholders, to see an aged, lean, 
decrepid, poor queen, ready for her grave, ne- 
cessitated to depart hence, having no place of 
residence in this world left her but where the 
courtesy of her hard fortune assigned it. She 
had been the only stately and magnificent 
woman of Europe ; wife to the greatest king 
that ever lived in France; mother unto one 
king, and unto two queens.” 

‘In the year 1595, died at Paris, Antonio, 
King of Portugal : his body is interred at the 
Cordeliers, and his heart deposited at the Ave 
Maria. Nothing on earth could compel this 
prince to renounce his crown. He passed 
over to England, and Elizabeth assisted him 
with troops ; but, at length, he died in France, 
in great poverty. ‘This dethroned monarch 
was happy in one thing, which is indeed rare 
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XIIL. King of France. Lady Frances 
married Heury Grey, Marquis ot Dorset. 
created afterwards Duke of Suffolk, and by 
this nobleman she was the ater of Lady 
Jane, Lady Cathe rine, and Lady Mary Grey. 
After violent death of the duke, the 
duchess dowager, unmindful of her royal de- 
scent, married a private gentleman, Mr. Adrian 
Stokes: atter which, history informs us, she 
was so piteously reduced, that she was obliged 
to lie in the porch of a church all night, ror 
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There are some curious particulars relative 
to costume at different periods scattered 
through the work. During the reign of 
Henry VILL. female dress, it appears, as well 
as religion, underwent an incipient reform. 
The dress of females of rank at this period 
of our history was restrained by limitations of 
a nature somewhat similar to those which re- 
stricted the absurdities of male attire, and was 
ant. The gown, composed of ailk 
was shortened or lengthened accord- 
ing to the rank of the wearer. Ihe countess 
Was obliged DY the rules of etiquette to have ch 
train both behind and before, which she hung 
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baroness, and all under her degree, were pro- 
hibited from assuming that badge of diatinc- 
tion, ‘The matron was distinguished from the 
unmarried woman, by the different mode of 
their head attire: the hood of the former had 
recently been superseded by a colt or close 
bonnet, of which the pictures of Holbein give a 
representation; While the youthful and ~ 
single, with characteristic simplicity, wore tli 
hair braided with knots of ribbon 

‘ The materials of the dresses at this period 
were costly ; and were sometimes enriched by 
embroidery, and by the addition of precious 
stones. Such was the demand for cloths of 
gold and silver, for velvets and damasks, that 
three or four thousand pieces were in one year 
imported from Italy. The number may appear 
trifling at the present day, when such materials 
of dress are not confined to any particular class 
or rauk of persons, but may be worn by all 
who can afford to purchase them ; but in those 
times of aristocratic pri de : pe rsons of inferior 
rank were obliged to adhere to a simple and 
serviceable garment, made of woollen or of 
hempen cloth, somewhat resembling the Saxon 
tunic; = from this picturesque mantle « 
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most 'f the « ounties in En, land. Is supposed 
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ance upon dress, that during his reign the 
wardrobes of the nobility increased to many 
times their former value, while his own ex- 
ceeded in costhliness that of any preceding mo- 

irch. The manifest advantages resulting to 
ir ide, as well as a taste for ostentatious dis- 
lay, may have been the motive for the encou- 

igement which this monarch bestowed upon 
those who, in this respect, did most honour to 
his court; and, in an age when the distinctior 
of menta! superiority were less understood or 
gckhnowledved than at present, if not sur- 
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been held in undue estimation.’ 
Hefore this period dress was grotesque 
‘ Che dress of the nobility during the reigns 
of Richard and Henry VIL. was gr tesque and 
fantastical, such as renders it difficult at first 
to distinguish tie sex. Over the breeches 
was worh a petlico | Se the d sublet Was laced, 
like the stays o! a pregnant woman, across a 
Stomacher, and a gown or mantle with wide 
sleeves descended over the d sublet and petti- 
coat down to the ankles. Commoners were 
satisfied, instead of a vown, with a frock or 
tunic, shaped like a sliurt, gathered at the mid- 
dle, and fastened round the loins in. a girdle, 
from which a short dagver was generally sus- 
pe nded.,. but the petticoat was re jecte 4 after 
the accession of Henry VILL. when the trauses 
or light breeches, that displaved the minute 
s\ merry of the —e were revived, = the 

leneth of the doublet and mantle dimi red. 
fhe fashions which the great have dis 
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carded are often retamed by the lower orders, 
and the form of the tunic, a Saxon garment, 
may still be discovered in the wagygoner’s 
frock - of the trause, and p ‘rhaps of tl 
coat, in the different trowsers that are worn b) 
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seamen. 

These habits were again diversified by mui- 
nute decorations and c hang es of fashion: tron 
an opinion that corpulence contributes to dig 
nity, the doublet was pure kered, stuffed, and 
distended around the body - the sleeves were 
swelled iuto large rutts, and the breeches 
bolstered about the hips; but how are we to 
indecent in the ave oj} Henry VII. if we 
judge ‘rom his and the portraits of others, a 
familiar appurtenance to the dress of the 


sovereion, the ka glit, and mechanic, at a tu- 


describe an artificial protuberance, gross and 


ture period retained in comedy as a favourit 
theme of iicentious merriment?) The doublet 
aud breeches were some imes stashed, and 
with the addition of a short cloak, to whic! 
a stiffened cap was peculiar, resemb ed t 


national dress of the Sp niards lhe d sublet 
is now transtormed into a waistcoat, and t! 
c! k or mantie, to w ich this s | Ves of ft 
ao t wel { nster 1 has been converte 
cradually into a modern coat; but the dres 
of the ace was } istiv censured as inconvenient 
and clumsy. © Men’s s rvants, to whom thre 
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‘The materials employed in dress were rich 
and expensive: cloth of gold, furs, silks, ame 
+ it pr fusely embroidered. ‘The habits o 
lenry VILL. and his queen, in their processio: 
to the tower previous to their coronation, ars 
described by Hall, an historian delighting i 
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ahout his necke of large balasses, The 
quel ne was appare| ec it] wiite satyn embro!- 
dered, her haire hangyng down to her backe, 
of a very great —. bewtetul and goodly t 
behold. and on her hedde a coronall, set with 
many riche orient stones.’ 

[he attire of females was becoming and 
qgecent, similar in its tashion to their present 
dress, but less subject to change and caprice. 
The larze and fantastic head-dresses of thi 
former age were superseded by coifs and vel- 
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thered her locks into tufts or tussocks ; but the 
irgin’s head was uncovered, and her hair 
braided and fastened with ribbons. Among 
rentlemen long hatr was fashionable hrough 


Europe, till the Emperor Charles, 
VO devoted his health or 
safety, and in Ergland, Henry, a tyrant even 
I { ist » Pave ¢ feacy to the 
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locks for his 
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fashion by a pe- 
attendants and courtiers 
The same spirit induced 
im, probably by sumptuary to regulate 
Cioth of gold or 
dukes and mar- 
colour, for the royal 
family. Silks and velvets were restricted to 
commoners of wealth or distinction ; but em- 
was iiterdicted from all beneath the 
Cutis tor the sleeves, and 
bands and ruts for the neck, were the inven- 
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tion of this period ; but telt hats were of 
earlier oricin; and were still coarser and 
heaper tral Caps Or bonnets. Pockets, a 


convenience known to the ancients, are per- 
haps the latest real improvement in dress ; but 
a loose pouch seems to 


have been sometimes suspended from the 


instead of po ckets, 
{ irdle. 

‘The Sc pparently the same with 
the English dress, the bonnet excepted, pecu- 
liar both in its colour and form. ‘The 
and trains and superflueus finery of 
apparel, had been uniformly proiubited ; 
fashion is human and we 
learn from the satirical poets 
that the ladies still persisted in retaining their 
fancy and muzzling their faces.’ 

Che following curious particulars relate to 
commencement of the fifteenth 
Simplicity in dress is the result of 
more advanced. 
cold, satin, and velvet, enriched by 
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the florid decorations of the needie, were in- 
sufficient to satisfy the pride of nobles; robes 
formed of these c ostly materials were frequently 
ornamented with embroidery of goldsmiths’ 
work, thickly set with precious stones; and 
t! most absurd and fantastic habits were con- 
tinually adopted, in the restless desire to ap 
pear in new inventions. John of Ghent is 
represented in a habit divided straight down 
the middle, one side white, the other half 
dark blue ; and his son, Henry IV., on his re- 
turn from exile, rode in procession through 
London in a jacket of cloth-of-gold, ‘‘ after the 
Germ:n fashion.”’ The dukes and earls who 
attended his coronation wore three bars of 
ermine on the left arm, a quarter of a yard 
long, ‘‘ or thereabouts ;’’ the barons had but 
two: and over the monarch’s head was borne 
a canopy of blue silk, supported by silver 
Staves, with four gold bells ‘‘ that rang at the 
corners.’ ‘* Early in the reign of Richard LI. 
began, says Stow, ‘‘ the detestable use of 
piked shoes, tied to the knees with chains of 
silver gilt; also women used high attire on 
their heads with piked horns and long training 
sowns. The commons also were besotted in 
excesse of apparel ; in wide surcoates reaching 
to their loines ; some in a garment reaching to 
their heels, close before and strowting out at 
the sides, so that on the backe they make men 
seeme women, and this they called by a ridi 
culous name gowne. ‘Their hoodes are little, 
and tied under the chin.’’ 

The science of horticulture 
little understood. 


was then but 


Fruit, during the reign of Henry VII. , ap- 
pears to have been very scarce. In an origi 


nal MS. signed by the king himse!f, and kept 
in the Remembrance Office, it appears, that 
apples were not less than one or two shillings 
a piece—that a red rose cost two shillings, Xe 
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Where me lov’d and left them last? 
Flowers and breezes, rocks and rills, 

Echoes of the mountain way, 
Tell us, from your home of hills, 


Where are they, 
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echoes! 
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where are they 


Where are they ? 


ye return 


‘The question back again to me, 
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Ye too seem our friends to mourn, 
Asthose we ne’er acain may see. 
Then seek your caves, and slee p ye on, 


Till other friends, 


Shall ask ye, 


‘ Where are they, 


now tur away, 


when we too are cone, 
where are they ? 
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THE NEW REFORMATION 


‘A thing of shreds and patches. 


Tus is altogether an age of folly; our 
merchants send skates to Mexico, where 
the thermometer is never below 80; the 
Bible Society distributes the sacred vo- 
lume in Turkey, where not more than 
one man in five thousand has ever learnt 
to read ; and most preposterous of all, a 
Protestant association has been formed 
for converting Paddy from the errors of 
popery. ‘The wisdom of these religious 
fanatics is on a par with these economists, 
who have sagely concluded that vice is 
beneficial, and morality injurious to the 
best interests of society; that marrying 
is the cause of universal misery, and, of 
course, that libertinism is not only harm- 
less, but laudable. The new reformers, 
like Hajji Baba, are of opinion that no- 
thing is right but that to which they have 
been long accustomed, and satisfied with 
the authorities of their nurses, they con- 
clude that popery is that damnable thing 
which the distempered fancies of Fox’s 
wrinkled admirers have pronounced it. 
The schoolmaster, ’tis true, is abroad, 
but his birch has not yet done much for 
the cause of reason. John Bull’s preju- 
dices are strong, and there are not waut- 
ing those who wait anxiously to take ad- 
vantage of them; and though we see in 
the excess our ultimate remedy, the suc- 
cess which has attended the hypocritical 
efforts of the few is anything but flatter- 
ing to the good sense, or common sense 
of the English people. The victims of 
the holy speculators are not the very 
poor; they belong to that class which is 
supposed to regulate, in some measure, 
the nature of public opinion, and though 
the work of the Lord (to use the blas- 
phemous expressions of those advocates 
of primitive Christianity) is supported 
almost exclusively by the weaker and 
the lovelier sex, the fact that a hundred 
thousand is annually extracted from John 
Bull’s pocket, to forward the work of 
fanaticism speaks volumes, for the un- 
derstanding of the people. In no othe: 
part of Europe could the same game be 
played with a corresponding success. 

It is surprising with what facility a 
whole people deceive themselves. ‘The 
French imagined that they were philoso- 
phers when they ridiculed the sacred 
rites of religion ; and while they laughed 
it what they called Christian credulity, 
June, 1828. 


they placed implicit confidence in the 
assertions of mountebanks; they denied 
the miracles of Christ; but they believed 
that a peasant of Normandy could per- 
form prodigies! The people of England 
have for centuries indulged in the most 
complacent self-satisfaction; they are a 
matter-of-fact people, but they are de- 
ceived by false facts. They rely too little 
upon common sense and too much upon 
the testimony of those who have an in- 
terest in protracting the reign of delu- 
sion. A little reflection would convince 
them that what they are told cannot be 
true; but unfortunately it accords but 
too well with their prejudices ; and they 
have hitherto swallowed with avidity the 
most monstrous accounts of Catholicism. 
On the 22nd of last month I had the 
curiosity to hear a sermon preached by 
the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, in Saint 
Bride’s Church, Fleet Street. This Divine 
has attracted a degree of attention for 
which it is not dificult to account. He 
is full of assurance, a great deal of seif- 
confidence, and a very tolerable delivery. 
In addition to this he is a convert; and 
seldom fails to adduce his personal ex- 
perience as an evidence of the mischiev- 
ousness of popery. On the present oc 
casion he calculated largely upon the 
credulity of his hearers; he assured them 
quite positively, that the [rish peasantry 
did not consider murder, in any shape, 9 
sin; and that, consequently, if was a work 
of merey to seduce them within the pale 
of the established church. He knew well! 
that this was all a joke; he knew that 
what he encouraged them to undertake 
was unattainable: that it is morally in- 
possible for the Irish Catholics to become 
Protestants, and that the new reforma- 
tion was all a humbug! The cockney’: 
lave, in & creat measure fallen into this 
opiuion ; a few only attended to be en- 
lightened by Mr. O’Sullivan’s eloquence ; 
and the managers of the Reformation 
Society have discovered that the conver- 
sion of Catholics is out of the question ; 
and, therefore, have been obliged to con- 
fess that their object is to prevent the 
spread of Catholic principles. ‘ Chapel 
after chapel,’ they say in their report, 
‘has risen in our streets, and in our vil- 
lages, and one seminary has succeeded 
another in the perversion of youth, while 
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thousands of the ignorant and half in- 
structed of our population, have ex- 
changed a nominal profession of Protes- 
tantism, for a firmer attachment to the 
errors and absurdities of an antiscriptural 
ritual. Emboldened by. success, confi- 
dent in numbers, and encouraged by Pro- 
testant indifference on one “hand, and 


emissaries of the system are indefatigable 
in their efforts.’ Again, ‘ These societies 
will contemplate the twofold object of 
assisting the funds of the parent institu- 
tion, and diffusing the principles of the 
reformation in such a form as may be 
best calculated to check the progress of 
the Roman Catholic religion in their 





Protestant liberality on the other, the respective districts !! 1’ P. 
VICTORIA.* 


Ir novelty in a novel be essential, the author 
of this tale has, in one sense at least, suc- 
ceeded. The heroine is as lovely and as per- 
fect as the heroine of a romance ought to be, 
but her ultimate destiny offends against all the 
canons of novelists : she does not wed the man 
she loves: the libertine—for there is a liber- 
tine introduced—does not reform: and yet 
we cannot help sympathising with Victoria, 
and resoice when, at length, we find her 
happv. 

The fair writer, for there is something about 
‘ Victoria’ which assures us that it bas pro- 
ceeded from a female pen, has displayed great 
ingenuity in the management of her story. 
She never departs from probabilities ; every in- 
cident is natural, but still there is abundance 
of the romance of real life to give an interest 
to the narrative, independent of those adsci- 
titious aids which writers are in the habit of 
borrowing, from the introduction of incased 
skeletons, damp dungeons, haunted castles, 
mysterious labyrinths, and secret doors. 
There are none of these common-place hor- 
rors in this tale: the interest it excites is 
more permanent: it appeals to the best feel- 
ings of our nature, and instructs whilst it 
amuses. The style is animated and pleasing, 
and the sentiments such as might be expected 
from an accomplished and cultivated mind. 
Most of the personages introduced belong 
to history, for ‘ Victoria’ illustrates the man- 
ners of the ave of Henry the Fourth of France, 
and is founded on an ineident related in 
Sullvy’s Memoirs. 

Victoria was the protegé of Mademoiselle 
Blanche de Thionville, whose love for ome 
forms the under- plot ot she tai ~ al (J VW hile the 
vouthful monarch resided in Navarre, he gave 
her the title of ‘ the Rose ot the Saint. 
Her accomplishments were notnbine inferior to 
those of her patroness 
remarkable, that the ma 
St. Hillary wiilinely conceded ber ig rst 
place at all their fetes. During the absence 
of her father, who was called to the held by a 
feudal lord, Victoria ‘rescued from imminent 
peril a strange knight, and had him conveyed 
to her cottage. His name ane We Courey 
he was hand some and accom 


vs . r ’ ? ? 
| ictoria or the Male ( aguette rnd et ‘ I), : 


made an impression upon the susceptible 
heart of Victoria. He was, however, a male 
coquette, and having libelled his fair deliverer, 
she refused, well as she loved him, to see him 
any more. Suspecting that her situation in 
life was the cause of his having trifled with 
her feelings, she determined to pique him, by 
proving that she was qualified to move in 
lordly circles. The arrival of the King at 
Pau afforded her an opportunity of putting 
her resolution into practice. At a fete given 
by the monarch’s sister, Victoria carried off 
the prize of archery from a number of fair 
competitors ; and her beauty having attracted 
universal attention, the Lady Blanche carried 
her to court. The monarch, who had recog - 
nized the ‘ Rose of the Saint’ on the day of the 
féte, sent her a present of a beautiful palfrey. 

‘Blanche was delighted at this mark of 
personal attention to her friend, and proposed 
to Victoria to ride. By the time they were 
ready prepared to mount, Mademoiselle de 
Thionville was not much surprised to see the 
gallant monarch himself approaching to escort 
them. The ready blush rose to her cheek 
when she learnt that a riding party was _ pro- 
posed for the morning, which she and Victoria 
were invited to join. 

‘A youthful monarch, who, like Henry of 
Navarre, notwithstanding his natural turn for 
gallantry---notwithstanding his habitual besoin 
d’aimer, (and the history ot his lite shows that 
he scarcely knew how to exist without it, )--- 
who never suffered the pursuit of pleasure to 
interfere with a vigorous, industrious, and 
persevering attention to the important duties 
of his high station, could not afford time to 
pursue with patient assiduity the coy steps of 
ah unwiliine maiden, lie, who rose at SIX 
every morning, and Was seen labourine vith 
all the application of the lowest of his secreta- 
ries till ten, and relinquished the business 
the statesman oniy to take up that of the 

“ 


soldier, proceeding from the cabinet of his 


ministers to the inspection of his tro¢ ps, and 

the council of his generals, could not be ex- 

pected to have Tilt h ti ough 

unrequited love. it is only the idle, and the 

very idle, who can sit angling by the hour fo 
if] n the day 


ftowaste upon an 
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is past, will waste the next in bewailing their 
unsuccessful sport. King Henry had certainly 
been greatly struck with the upcommon beauty 
of the fair archer. When he threw the chain 
that bore the prize over her neck, his curiosity 
was piqued, to know how it happened thata 
simple village girl, such as he recollected 
Victoria, should he so metamorphosed. His 
silence concerning her was purely accidental 
at first, but when he observed the degree 
of interest, that the mystery in which she was 
involved had excited amongst the young per- 
sons of the court, he was too much amused in 
listening to the various fabrications of their 
fancies to remove them by the disclosure of 
Victoria’s real origin; and affected to consider 
her only as the friend of Mademoiselle de 
Thionville. When she became the established 
guest of the palace, the interest that the king 
had at first taken in Victoria was ripened, by 
the many opportunities he had of becoming 
acquainted with her, into a real predilection 
—a predilection which the least encourage- 
nent from herself would have matured into 
one of those attachments, which seemed so 
natural and so necessary to the heart of the 
young monarch. Kings are not used to sue in 
vain; but Henry’s suing and wooing of Vic- 
torla was not encouraved to go any further 
than the language of the eyes, or such tender 
and delicate attentions as mean nothing, or 
something, according to the manner in which 
they are accepted, or offered ; and their being 
invariably received by Victoria as if they 
meant nothing, a change took place in the 
sort of interest with which he regarded her. 
fle supposed her cold, or, if the deep marks 
of feeling in her expressive countenance contra- 
dicted that surmise, he thought that, perhaps, 
her affections might be pre-occupied. Con- 
stantly the glance of tenderness he directed to 
Victorla was met with eyes cast down to 
the gronnd, or his little gallantries with a 
respectful look and ccurtesy ; marks of respect 
whick he certainly could not complain of, but 
which, nevertheless, occasioned no small de- 
gree of pique and vexation. For this little 
soreness of feeling he began, however, in 
process of time, to seek consolation in the 
radiant countenance of Victoria’s friend and 
companion. Blanche was ever prompt to un- 
derstand and sympathize in the smile of the 
royal gallant—to apprehend and enjoy the 
most humble attempt at wit in his conversa- 
tion; and, if her eyes were less lovely than 
those of Victoria, they made up for this infe- 
riority by being constantly ready to meet the 
rlances of the king with an expression of 
responsive tenderness. Blanche had not yet 
left off blushing, and every beautiful shade of 
the full-blown rose was exhibited in her vary- 
ing cheek, at the most casual address of the 
monarch. Her full eyes were rivetted with 
attention on his when he spoke, and she 
listened to his words with an air of at Jeast as 


preat deference as Queen Sheba to King So- 
lomon. Blanche, in fact, had talked of the 
young monarch—thought of him—thanked 
him, in her heart, for his extreme generosity 
to her beloved father—expatiated on his deeds 
of glory—pitied his misfortunes—admired the 
heroism with which he bore them—all this 
before her eyes had ever beheld him—till he 
became the very idol of her worship, till he 
became the very god of her idolatry—an idol- 
atry, which the real presence of its object, In 
the person of an uncommonly handsome and 
eraceful young man, was not very likely to 
overthrow. but with Blanche’s enthusiastic 
admiration of her king, not a thought mingled 
that, had it been uttered aloud, would have 
cast a shade on the purity of her heart, or the 
rectitude of her mind. If her enthusiastic 
admiration of him as a saint, and as a hero, 
insensibly laid the foundation in her uncon- 
scious heart, of a tenderness for him as a man 
—as amarried man—a tenderness which no 
woman ought to entertain for any man, who 
cannot, or who does not, seek to make her 
his—the weakness of human nature can alone 
plead in excuse for poor Blanche. The king, 
instead of turning his secondary glances to 
Mademoiselle de Thionville, when Victoria 
was by her side, as he had done at first, got 
into the way of seeking the sympathy of 
Blanche’s eyes in the first instance. He 
looked on her smiling features, expressive of 
such perfect cheerfulness and good humour— 
glowing with almost a voluptuous softness and 
tenderness, and an admiration so pure, and 
full, and unequivocal, that it could not be 
mistaken—with the same delight with which 
we behold a fair landscape of verdant beauty ; 
whilst he began to consider Victoria with the 
Same sensations as are produced by the view 
of a spectacle of grandeur, coldness, and 
splendid sublimity. ile began to find, too, a 
sort of relief to his mind, 1n conversing with 
Blanche, who was easily pleased, and willing 
to understand, and highly to appreciate his 
colloquial skill; and to weary of the attention 
he found himself bound to bestow on the 
expression of his words and thoughts before 
Victoria; who, after all his labour, seldom 
seemed to bestow more notice upon them, 
than what a most respectful and dutiful sub- 
ject was bound to give when her monarch 
spoke. Victoria, in the process of time, as 
she felt she engaged less of the king’s ardent 
looks, and Blanche more, relaxed in the 
strictness of her reserve; and Blanche, de- 
lighted, intoxicated, and happy, beyond the 
power of words to express, was more than 
ever animated, tender, and lovely. 

‘The particular object of the equestrian 
expedition under contemplation was to explore 
the scenery on the steep banks of the Aire, not 
far from its source. Some boyish adventure 
had stamped the recollection of the spot on the 
mind of the king, and inspired a desire to re: 
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visit it. The weather was fine, the sun shone 
brightly on the splendid cavalcade of beauteous 
ladies and gallant knights in the royal train ; 
and these, with a due complement of menial 
attendants, formed a cheerful and animated 
group, intent on pleasure, and joyous with 
anticipated delight. 

‘ Victoria soon discovered that her steed was 
a spirited animal, and conjectured that it had 
not been lately used to the bit. As she was 
herself a very good horsewoman, she felt no 
alarm on that account, but was much more 
annoyed by the very particular attentions of 
the Chevalier de Montmorenci, which she found 
it very difficult to receive with the politeness 
and deference due to lis distinguished rank, 
and yet with so mucl reserve as might not 
encourage them. 

‘The ground was very rugged and uneven, 
but the sublime grandeur of the scenery com- 
pensated for the increasing difficulty of the 
way. The distant Pyrenees mingled their blve 
tints with the bright horizon on the south ; and 
now and then the sparkling waters of the little 
river, that flowed through the adjacent country, 
were seen glittering in the sunshine, The land 
was mountainous and sterile, but, at some dis- 
tance to the west, lofty forests of dark trees 
frowned in majestic grandeur.’ 

While wrapt in the contemplation of the 
scene the king observed that De Courcy was 
approaching. 

‘ Whilst Victoria’s attention was called forth 
by this observation, her horse, taking fright at 
some strange object in the road, started, and 
unhappily at that moment the tremor that the 
fatal name of De Courcy had excited, caused 
her to relax her hold. The frightened steed 
took advantage of that momentary relaxation, 
and plunged off full gallop towards the preci- 
pice, opposite to that at which the king had 
been pointing. Victoria kept her seat firmly, 
and grasped the bridie with all her might; but 
her strength was insufficient to curb the furious 
animal. The whole party looked terrified, 
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and every chevalier seemed on the point of 
putting spurs to his steed in pursuit of the un- 
happy Victoria, but the king called out in a 
loud voice, “ Stop, stop, | command you all to 
stop! Your pursuit will irritate the.speed of 
the palfrey, and there is no hope for its rider 
unless it relaxes. Stop!” The cliffs that frowned 
before them echoed the words, but, in despite 
of the caution, and before the sentence was well 
pronounced, young Montmorenci dashed for- 
ward with his steed, whilst the rest stood mute 
and astounded. In breathless anxiety the silent 
and terrified party beheld the desperate race, 
Victoria still maintained her seat with firmness 
—Montmorenci gained quickly upon her, for 
his horse was of the finest breed—but they 
were both galloping with all the fury of mad- 
ness towards the brow of a precipice, to pass 
which must be inevitable destruction. Mont- 
morenci still gained upon her, but, asthe king 
had predicted, his approach served only to 
accelerate the flight of Victoria’s steed. He 
gained upon her, however, and ultimately 
came close to the head of her horse. They 
were then both within a few yards of the dread- 
ful chasm that yawned to receive them.— 
Montmorenci instantly leaped from his horse, 
which rode furiously over the fatal ridge , but 
Moatmorenci succeeded in seizing with his 
right hand the bridle of Victoria’s horse, even 
in the fury of its mad career, whilst with the 
left arm he clasped Victoria round the waist, 
and, overcome with the prodigious effort, sunk 
with his rescued burthen on the ground. The 
desperate animal, released from his powerful 
hold, continued his precipitous gallop, and was 
dashed in an lustant after over the frowning 
precipice, toredden, with its blood, the stream. 
ing waters that murmured below.’ 

This extract may be taken as a specimen of 
the manner in which the work is written ; and 
we will not deprive the reader of the pleasure 
to be derived from consulting the novel itself 
by any analysis of its contents which we could 
give, 





POSTSCRIPT. 


Tue editor of ‘ The Dublin and London’ here takes leave of his readers; and 
he should do so with regret were he not persuaded that the arrangements which 
have led to his secession will be highly conducive to their interests. ‘The 
Catholic Miscellany,’ though little known in Ireland, has long advocated her 
cause, and the cause of Catholicity ; its pages have frequently contained articles 
from some of the first intellects of the age; a Butler and a Lingard have been 
among its occasional contributors ; and, as the present proprietor has secured a 
still further accession of talent, it has been thought advisable to identify this pub- 


lication with ‘ The Catholic Miscellany.’ 


The strength of both will in future be 


combined ; for the principal contributors to ‘The Dublin and London’ are engaged 
on the ‘ Miscellany.’ This work may therefore be considered as appearing under 
a new title. The support it has experienced since the commencement of the 
present series has been such as to lead to a confident expectation that new claims 
to patronage will be answered hy an increased circulation. 


undon, June 1, 1828. 
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